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articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known im thou- 
wands of other high schools. 
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ary education subjects. Typing should be double 
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Manhasset plan frees teachers to 


DO MORE for PUPILS 


By RAYMOND L. COLLINS 


“I am getting sick and tired of reading 
newspapers and periodicals, listening to 
speeches, and being told by professionals as 
well as nonprofessionals that I am not meet- 
ing all the basic needs of my youngsters. 

“Armchair administrators, front-line busi- 
nessmen, and over-anxious parents are tell. 
ing me what I should be doing. Nobody, 
however, has told me how I can provide for 
a stable emotional environment for Johnny, 
see that he has satisfaction in work, a whole- 
some attitude about family living, and re- 
spect for his flag and country. No one has 
told me how my teaching of English can 
make Johnny's mental health sound and 
make him a citizen of the community and 
nation of which we can all be proud. 

“I believe I am at least an average sec- 
ondary-school English teacher with an ap- 
propriate amount of training and experi 
ence, with enough education courses to 
hold me for awhile, and 1 think that I have 
an open mind about the needs of boys and 
girls. Since I started to teach ten years ago 
in Smithville where | had seven classes with 
seven different preparations, responsibility 
for the yearbook, school paper, dramatics, 
and girls’ basketball, there have been a few 
changes. I don’t have as many classes as 1 
used to have in the smaller high school but 
oddly enough I have some one and a half to 
two times as many pupils concentrated in 
five periods instead of seven. 


“In addition I still have a ‘study’ hall 
(what a misnomer) plus the responsibility 
of the school paper and membership on all 
too many study committees. In self-defense 
I assign enough homework to keep my stu- 
dents busy, but frankly I never have the 
time to correct all of wt and am lucky yf Il 
can sce who has actually done the assign 
ments. Of course I no longer have to apolo 
gize for smoking or taking an occasional 
cocktail nor for the funny looking man who 
escorts me to the high-school prom. 

“Certainly I believe that our high schools 
need to do more than train the mind for 
higher intellectual pursuits, but for the life 
of me Il don't see how we can do it the way 
we are now organized in high schools and 
colleges. Silas Marner and Lady of the Lake 
are still held sacred by parents, college offi- 
cers, and even my principal Prestige of the 
great books and literature plus the necessity 
of mastering rigid formal grammar keeps 
me busy during the brief forty to forty-fwe 
minutes I have with one of my groups. How 
to identify and help in the solution of per 
sonal problems of my 150 youngsters in my 
five English classes ts beyond me at this 


pont.” 


UCH COMMENTS are heard in the cor 
ridors of American high schools day 
after day, month after month, and year 
after year. How long will it take the high 
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«hool to adapt itself to society in this second 
half of the twentieth century? Here in Man- 
hasset, a suburban community of hiteen 
thousand people with a large majority of 
the pupils attending colleges and univers 
ties, we have been searching for our own 
answer to this question 

Iwo years ago stall members indicated 
some of the blocks that were preventing 
them from doing the things they would like 
to do for boys and girls. Among these blocks 
were (1) too much responsibility for the 
welfare of youngsters placed in the hands of 
specialized counselors, (2 heavy pupil 
teacher load, (4) littl opportunity to reach 
parents to make a change in the student's 
program, (4) final examination require 
ments, particularly in regents and college 
boards, (5) the need of someone to work 


with teachers who has the time and who 


really cares, and (6) how to provide for 
flexibility in the school day 
bon Manhasset High School 


has had three counselors for every two hun 


tine 


dred students, whose responsibility it was 


nat only to pl 


an the educational and voca 


tronal program but also to function as a 


pupal adjustment committee and handle 


personal sxual, and emotional problems 


of youngsters, This job was competently 


done insofar as it went, but there was sull 


insufhosent tume for these counselors to give 


day today attention to large numbers of 


bows and Hence, u was decided to 


make our counselors resource people and 


our classroom jeachers counselors for small 
{ 


groups over a four-year period 


Thus means that cach teacher is directly 


responsible for a small group of youngsters 


he plans and works, with help 


nlianmce counselor when technical 
a Ihe 


on the staff 


of a 
makes it 


addition 


serious problems to 
day-today 
At the 
stall was en 


number of the 


tudled by the teacher 


only one t the 


thusiastic about the lan, but now more 


The House 


than half of the staff is cager to continue. 

This plan has been tried before and has 
been found wanting in many high schools, 
took 


on this job as an additional responsibility 


usually because a homeroom teacher 


without any relief in his over-all load. 

In order to give teachers tume to do this 
job no teacher has more than four classes, 
and in some cases only three classes, depend 
ing upon what additional non-teaching as 
signments are made. The school day has 
been changed so that on two days a week 
teachers will be free at 2:22 P.M. to work 
with pupils or with other teachers on pro 
fessional problems. Reduction in the teach 
ing load has to be the first step if we are to 
get flexibility in our present rigid program 

Our contact with parents in the past was 
largely through large group mectings and 
conferences. With the advent of homeroom 
meetings, parents come once or twice a year 
to talk with the teacher and get a much 
better insight and understanding of the cur 
riculum offerings. In the planning ol stu 
dents’ schedules teachers have the assistance 
of the assistant principal and the guidance 
director, giving the teacher a check on his 
own work, and parents a feeling of security 

At the time of these changes the board of 
education asked for the formation of a au 
zens’ advisory committee on secondary edu 
cation. This committee, handpicked from 
a cross-section of the community, made spe 
recommendations for final 


examina 


tions. These recommendations were as fol 


lows 


Final Fxaminations 


1. Definition of terms: By final examina 
tion is meant an examination prepared by 
the teacher or a group of teachers, given at 
the completion of a course and (a) testing 
the pupil's knowledge of and skills in the 
content of the course, and (b) having some 
weight in determining a final achievement 
rating 

We 


aminations as just defined because it is be 


recommend abolishing final ex 


from the g 
mamtame 
clinical psychologist 
te fer ft 
him. but a iatye 
blerms are h 
‘ 


lieved that the following substitute plan 
is superior. 

§- The substitute plan recommended by 
the committee: 


All pupils are to take some type of comprehensive 
examination in each of their subjects some time 
during the last marking period of the course, pre- 
ferably carly in the last period 

Purposes of such examinations are 


@. Diagnosis of weaknesses in knowledge and 
skills. 


b. Diagnosis of weaknesses in teaching. 
¢. To determine the basis for review and 
remedial work as evidenced by @ and b. 


The last marking period is to be thought 
of primarily as a block of time given over to 
review, testing, re-teaching, and re-testing 
(new work is not necessarily excluded). The 
grade for this marking period should have 
more weight than preceding period grades, 
and may count as much as one-third in the 
final rating. In a semester course with three 
marking periods the last period may count 
as much as one-half in the final rating. 
Such weighting is justifiable because it in 
cludes a review of the entire course. 

The committee believes that their recom- 
mendation in No. 2 is sound, and that the 
substitute plan in No. 3 should be adopted 
because it: 

1. Provides opportunities for remedial work 
covering the entire course 

2. Meets the needs of the individual pupil more 
adequately 

s. Encourages the pupil who “catches on” slowly 
and then shows good progress during the latter part 
of the course 

4. Reduces emotional and physical strain. 

5. Eliminates the necessity of giving “make-up” 
final examinations because of temporary illness 

6. Maintains interest to the end of the course 

7. Increases perspective of the course as a unit 

8. Increases appreciation of the course as it fits 
into the general pattern of education 


The citizens’ committee also recom- 
mended that Manhasset High School dis 
continue the use of Regents Examinations 
in certain subjects. And in the case of some 
subjects for which Regents Examinations 
were to be retained, the committee recom- 


MANHASSET PLAN Frees Teacners TO Do More ror Purits 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


All of us talk about general educa- 
tion, but not all of us do something 
about it. This ts the story of how the 
teachers of Manhasset, N. Y., High 
School and a citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee attacked general education, 
They thought of it in terms of removing 
the blocks that were preventing the 
teachers from “doing the things they 
would like to do for boys and girls,” 
with the results reported here. Mr. 
Collins ts superintendent of schools in 
Manhasset. 


mended parallel courses in which no Re 
gents Examinations would be given 

Regents Examinations in New York State, 
although used for the past half-century by 
the majority of schools, have never been 
mandatory. One of the reasons for the ex- 
tensive use of these examinations has been 
the desire to compare and be compared, It 
has given citizens from all parts of the state 
a feeling of security about their schools, 
especially when they can read published re 
ports on the percentage of pupils passing 
certain subjects. 

In recent years, however, less stress has 
been placed on state examinations and 
more testing of a diagnostic character is 
being used. The state department of educa- 
tion recently arranged to abolish prelimi 
nary examinations at the cighth-grade level 
and to climinate the practice of having all 
papers corrected at Albany. 

With better qualified teachers and trained 
administrators available for a complete test 
ing program, the old type of state final ex- 
amination may disappear within the next 
decade. The state department at Albany is 
aware of the shortcomings of these examina- 
tions as well as the blocks they create in 
attempting any realistic reorganization of 
secondary education. It has created a citi 
zens’ lay committee and a professional study 
group to find ways of meeting the basic 


needs of all the children at the secondary 
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level. It has also set up machinery through 
which the schools may pool and share their 
ideas in this all-important job of curriculum 
change. Local sxhoolmen are pleased and 
excited over the prospect of such splendid 
cooperation from the state department 

With board of education approval of the 
recommendations of the advisory commit 
tee, we believe that we have made a sep 
forward in our problem solving even 
though the final answer may still continue 
to elude us 

The modern secondaryschool principal 
is charged with a master engineering job of 
“heduling, pupil control, curriculum, 
extracurricular activities, including ath 
lets, and so many other administrative 
problems that he finds little me to dig into 
the basic issues of secondary education 
Teachers who are trying to improve like to 
know that someone cares and someone its 
watching their progress. Hence, the assistant 
principal in our high school is now respon 
sible only for curriculum development in 
the semior high school 

He is assisted by the over-all curriculum 
committee, composed of department chair 
men whose teaching loads have been re 
duced so that they can work closely with 
him. During the past year several of his 
teachers have attended a nearby secondary 


workshop sponsored by New York Univer 


Atomic energy has even greater potential for 


peace than for war The radommope thal comes 


from the “atow furnace” ts already at work saving 
farmers me money in fer saving 

mbes that hitherto required amputation, caung the 
pain of certain leukemia victims, and serving as an 


smikroxepe and super Xray in uncovering the 


of fe am! chemnal ation 


1 s therefore surprising that no one has vet 
gathered “tween the covers of @ single volume 
many of the fam inating experiments with the uses 


of stomk enerey products The threat of war 


might be considerably reduced if the work! were 


Non-Bombing Atoms 


The Howse 


sity, another has studied in New York City 
at the Carnegie Citizenship Project spon 
sored by Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity; others have experimented with the 


marking system and pupil-teacher planning 
in their own classrooms 

During the past two years we have re 
viewed very carefully the imperative needs 
of youth to determine what needs are now 
being met, what needs could be met better, 
and what needs are not being met at all. It 
was recently agreed that many of these 
needs could not be met unless we have 
either a double period—such as in the 
junior high school—or flexibility within a 
block of time. The latter device was chosen, 
and the fields of English, social studies, and 
science on the ninth and twellthgrade 
levels have been selected as springboards, 
since these are areas of general education 
where all children meet together in a demo 
cratic classroom. The block schedule will 
allow field trips, one teacher to have a 
group of youngsters for two or three periods 
if necessary, and it will permit teachers to 
plan together 

Although this may be another “fit and 
start” and we will probably experience 
many problems, our staff will have the ex 
perience of thinking through these im 
portant problems and ultimately we may 


find some real, workable solutions 


only informed of the wonderful life atomic energy 
has to offer. At present the most satisfactory com 
ot written materials on the commructive 


uses of atomic energy are to be found in the firet 


volume of the United Nations International Bib 
hography on Atomic Energy, and in a bibliography 
om atom energy for schools and colleges pul lished 


by the Office of Education 

Only when this generation is exposed to (oe po 
tential of atome« energy, for good and for ill, can 
the United States resist hasty, stampeding, hysterical 


decisions fraught with peril to the entire world 


im Socral Education 
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NE OF THE means of stimulating the 
professional growth of teachers is 
through the provision of current educa- 
uonal magazines such as THe CLEARING 
House. Almost every school has at least one 
subscription so that teachers can be kept 
abreast of developments in the field. The 
usual practice is to stack the magazines in 
the principal's office or in the school library. 
How to stimulate teachers’ reading of these 
periodicals is the problem. 

The plan we use at the Straus Junior 
High School in Brooklyn, N. Y., has met 
with an enthusiastic and successtul response 
by the teachers. Upon receipt of a magazine 
I read each article with a double purpose, 
to ascertain intent and to 
relate that idea to some teacher's special 
interest, 


the author's 


An article on adolescents’ home 
problems, for example, would be referred 
to the guidance counselor and the P.T.A. 
liaison officer. On a single sheet I list not 
only the teachers’ names but for each article 
some pertinent question that would stimu- 
late interest in the specific article. This is 
stapled to the cover of the magazine and 
serves as the routing sheet. A duplicate 
copy of this sheet is kept so that it can be 
quickly traced if necessary. 

A sample sheet, for the February 1g50 
Crrarinc House, is presented for further 
clarification 


Ladies and Gentlemen 


I have found in this issue several stimu 
lating articles which you may enjoy. Please 
note date in column when you receive this 
magazine. If you haven't time to read the 


MOTIVATING 
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Faculty gets personal 
notes on CH articles 


Professional READING 


IRVING FLINKER 


article within two days after receiving the 
magazine, please pass it along to the next 
teacher. 
Thank you. 
Irving Flinker 


(Each teacher writes date of receipt in 
column at left of his name.—Ed.) 
Mrs. Wepner 


Miss Reno's article on speech (p. $25) 
embodies the substance of our last confer- 
ence. 


Mrs. Smits 


Would extra assignments to make up 
work affect our frequency of absences? Read 
Hudson's plan on p. $28. 


Mr. Weston 


What do the Wilmington Community 
Centers have that our own E.N.Y. Youth 
Center doesn't have? P. 431. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Flinker, assistant to the oes l 
of Straus Junior High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has a plan that stimulates read 
ing of educational journals by members 
of the faculty. For instance, in reading 
Tue Crearinc House when it arrives, 
he jots down brief personal notes to 
various teachers about articles that 
should be of particular interest to them 
These notes are then arranged as a rout 
ing sheet which is stapled to the cover 
of the magaune. In this article you'll 
find the questions he raised about 
features in the February 1950 tssue 
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Mra Koenigsberg, Mrs. Tove 

Messrs. Ohlsen and De Witt may have a 
good idea for you in group counseling on’ 
335 


Mr. Fuchs, Mr. Berger 
Character-building through provocative 
Gems of the Week” is de Zafra’s plan. Can 


we use the idea in our corridors? See Pp. $40. 


Mrs. Saloman 

On page $42 Lowell Beach describes a 
splendid idea for vitalizing the curriculum 
amd developing community interest. It's 
worth trying 


Miss Walsh 
What Miss Lackey does with Silas Marner 
a resourceful English teacher like you can 


do with every good piece of literature 


Re ad 440 


Miss Le Benger 


for a novel method of testing read 
Aughinbaugh’s plan on page 958. Would 


you risk losing quarters, too? 


Mrs. Weer 


You must take five minutes to enjoy a 
refreshing article on colloquial speech (as 
it w& reconstructed around the gas-house) 


and have a good laugh, besides. See p. 451 


Mr. Adolphe 


Bigot suggests another use for our tape 


teacher tol 


The Houser 


Graduation by Proxy 
BY JACOB C. SOLOVAY 


“ur long, weary years 


The pupils run about elated 


Recause at last theyre graduated 


recorder on p. 453. Also, does the idea of a 
radio workshop (p. $65) appeal to you? 


Mrs. Meltzer 


After reading Overton's article on the 
phonograph don’t you think that we should 
expand our record library to stimulate more 
interest in literature? Cf p. $56 


Miss Gouldsmith 


Mrs. Riccio, also a librarian, states on p. 
e60 that her control extends beyond the 
library. Does yours? 


It takes about six weeks for a magazine 
to travel its course. When it returns to me 
I find marginal comments on the sheet and 
reactions noted in the magazine. In this way 
from one-fourth to one-third of the teachers 
are induced to read at least one article of 
current interest in educational circles. Oc- 
casionally teachers take the time to write a 
good comment or a critical evaluation of an 
article. The reading of one article often 
serves merely to whet teachers’ appetite for 
more reading of this kind. These teachers 
read further in the same magazine and 
come to my office to borrow previous issues 

Such readings serve to stimulate initiative 
and to encourage experimentation in the 
classroom. Conversations in the teachers’ 
lunchrooms often start with “I read an 
article—". I might even venture to say that 
to some extent these readings help to acu 


vate discussion at faculty conferences 


The pupils shun the midnight oil 
They save their and toil 
They ship the lessons for the morrow, 


And multiply the teacher's sorrow 


and teacher tears 


' 
| 
‘ 
The teacher burns the mudnight oil 
And spares emery rio 
Prepar for (he marrow 
And after 


MATH. BY RADIO: 


Teaching Aid for Cleveland Classrooms 


By 
HERSCHEL E. GRIME 


s a part of its regular program of in- 
A struction, the Division of Mathe- 


matics of the Cleveland Public Schools 
broadcasts, over the school’s radio station 
WBOE, lessons on both the elementary- and 
the junior-high-school levels. All these les- 
sons are intended as aids in the teaching of 
mathematics, and in no sense do they tend 
to minimize or serve as a substitute for the 
work of the Classroom teacher. Each lesson, 
to be successfully taught, requires the active 
participation of the teacher as well as that 
of the pupils. 


On the Elementary-School Level 


Iwo series of lessons for elementary pu- 
pils are presented each semester, one for 
classes in the primary division and the other 
for classes in the upper-clementary grades. 
Each series consists of ten or twelve fifteen- 
minute lessons. The children and the class- 
room teacher take an active part in each 
lesson. Most of the lessons present a con- 
crete, informational type of arithmetic 
which can be used by the children in their 
everyday experiences. They deal with such 
topics as using the calendar, telling time on 
the clock, making change, shopping for 
mother, and planning a picnic or a party. 

Some of the lessons, particularly those in 
the upper-elementary division, are designed 
to teach the fundamental processes of arith 
metic, such as the meaning of multiplica 
tion, borrowing in subtraction, the re. 
mainder in division, and finding a frac- 
tional part of a number. All these processes 
are presented by means of concrete ob- 


jects, using groups of children, coins, apples, 
and the like. The practice or drill for each 
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process is discussed in the teacher's guide 
under “Follow-Up.” The actual drill is not 
given in the radio lessons. 

A type of lesson that has proved to be 
very popular with children is the enrich 
ment lesson. In such lessons the children 
are shown a series of colored slides while 
the radio teacher tells the story connected 
with them. Among the lessons of this kind 
are those that tell about carly measures of 
length, the story of barter, early measures 
of weight, and the beginning of banking 

The radio lessons are not intended to 
meet all the needs of all the pupils in a 
particular grade, but are planned for pupils 
who make approximately normal progress 
in arithmetic. In general, a lesson planned 
for slow-learning pupils would not be satis- 
factory for the very bright pupils, and one 
planned for bright pupils might not be at 
all satisfactory for slow-learning pupils. Pro- 
vision for the individual differences found 
in any class is made through the follow-up 
work in the form of suggested activities, 
worksheets, and textbook references 

One of the main purposes of the radio 
lessons is to assist the classroom teacher in 
making arithmetic meaningful and interest 
ing to the children, All the lessons are pre- 
pared and broadcast by teachers who are 
specialists in the teaching of arithmetic. 
These teachers have been allowed sufficient 
time to prepare the lessons carefully. They 
have, through experiment, developed tech 
niques and devices that create interest on 
the part of the pupils and which make 
arithmetic understandable to them. Thus, 
in a sense, the radio serves as a means of 
transporting the services of an expert 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


For a good many years, series of short 
mathematics lessons have been broad- 
cast for use in the elementary schools 
and junior high schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, where Mr. Grime tw directing 
supervisor of mathematics. He writes, 
“In my opinion, use of the radio in 
teaching arithmetic in Cleveland has 
passed the experimental stage. It has 
prov ed to be a valuable aid to tea hing 
and one that ts very much appreciated 
hy the ‘ lassroom teac hers ” 


teacher into each classroom. Through these 
lessons, each semester, over cight thousand 
pupils are given the opportunity of profit 
ing from the very best instruction available 
in the city 

Another purpose of these lessons is to 
help the teachers of the city improve their 
ability to teach arithmetic. As the classroom 
teacher participates actively in each lesson, 
he has an opportunity to learn improved 
methods of teaching. In this sense, cach les 
son may be considered a demonstration in 
which improved techniques of teaching are 
presented to a large number of teachers 
simultaneously. While the radio should not 
be considered a substitute for the services 
of the supervisor of arithmetic in visiting 
clases at work, it does serve as a means ol 
contact with over two hundred teachers at 
It would take a 


least once every two weeks 


supervisor years to arrange and present 


demonstration lessons covering the many 


phases of arithmetic activities presented 


each semester over the au 


On the Level 


It is generally agreed that the main value 


of arithmetic on the education of any indi 


vidual is its contribution to his thinking tn 
the use of numbers 
However, much of our thinking of this kind 
must be done when we do not have a pencil 
and if the estimates or 


and paper at hand 


The Crrarinc Howse 


computations necessary to help us are to be 
done at all, they must be done “in our 
heads.” Furthermore, many of the computa 
tions performed in daily life are the kind 
that do not require the use of penci) and 
paper. These unwritten computations are 
used in situations such as figuring the cost 
of small purchases, checking the change to 
be received, and in timing ourselves to meet 
bus or train schedules. 

In order that the arithmetic taught in 
school may be as nearly as possible like that 
used in actual life, extensive use should be 
made of unwritten computations. By the 
time the pupil leaves the junior high 
school, he should have learned to perform 
simple computations without the use of a 
pencil, and he should be able to use them 
in solving the problems that arise in his 
own experiences. 

a sernes of 
mental arithmetic for seventhgrade pupils 


Every semester, lessons in 
is presented over the radio. Each lesson con 
sists of eight or ten problems, the first being 
preceded by a short introduction by the 
announcer 


program The problems have 


been constructed so that they resemble as 
nearly as possible those that actually arise 
in the everyday lives of junior high-school 
pupils. The figuring that must be done to 
solve them is the kind usually done with 
out the use of a pencil and paper 

The problems are presented orally in dra 
matic episodes by a group of boys and girls 
from the junior high workshop at Station 
WBOE. These 
aginatively in the minds of tise listeners lite 


which 


dramatizations create im 


situations involve numbers and 
which might happen in school, at home, at 
the store, or at work. The pupils in the 
classrooms Irsten to the dramatizations and, 
while listening, work the problems mental 
ly, using pencil and paper only for record 
ing the answers. Since work in mental com 
putation is a definite part of the course in 
seventh- and cighthgrade mathematics, 
these radio lessons are closely related to the 


regular class work. All pupils in the seventh 
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grade have an opportunity to profit from 
this type of instruction. 

To help the classroom teachers make the 
best possible use of the lessons, a guide 
sheet is sent to each of them several days 
before the lesson is to be broadcast. This 
guide sheet informs the teacher of the con- 
tents of the lesson and offers suggestions as 
to what might be done to prepare the class 
for it. In addition, the guide suggests activi- 
ues to be conducted following the lesson. 

To increase the interest of pupils and to 
encourage them to do their very best in 
mathematics, a pupil contest is held each 
semester. The eighth and final program in 
the series is the city-wide championship con- 
test, and each junior high school is invited 
to enter a seventh-grade pupil. All the con- 
testants are awarded certificates of pro- 
ficiency in mental arithmetic and the city- 
wide champion is given a gold medal. Since 
each of the pupils participating in this 
final contest is the best in his particular 
school, the group, as a whole, is unusually 
good in mental computa uon. 


Up to this time, no attempt has been 
made to measure the improvement in 
mathematics that has resulted from these 
lessons. We do know, however, that the 
pupils in our seventh- and eighth-grade 
classes have become very much interested in 
working problems mentally. In the opinion 
of the writer, this increased interest and the 
practice in mental computation provided by 
the program are improving the entire arith 
metic program of the junior high schools in 
Cleveland. 

In addition to facility in the use of num 
bers, there are other worthwhile outcomes 
of the mental-arithmetic program. The 
ability to give careful attention to what is 
heard or read and to select the crucial 
points in a discussion are valuable traits 
which the schools can well afford to de 
velop. The lessons in mental arithmetic pre 
sented over the radio cultivate these traits, 
since the pupil's success in the lessons de 
pends upon his ability to give strict atten 
tion and to select the important points in 
the problem: 


“Student Parade” Brings Classrooms to Hope Homes 


“Good morning, ladies and gentiemen. You are 
listening to the Student Parade coming to you 
directly from the stage of the Hope High School 
auditorium.” This is the greeting that KXAR 
listeners hear at 11:90 cach school-day morning 
except Wednesday as the pupils, patrons, and 
teachers of the Hope schools take to the air to tell 
the world what goes on in their schools. And while 
the Student Parade has as yet received neither a 
Crosley nor a Hooper rating, it is a fact that it 
has a very high listener appeal among the Hope 
citizens, and it is so well thought of by the people 
of KXAR that the programs are considered a 
public service for which the time is given free and 
unsponsored 

The broadcasts are ordinarily fifteen minutes 
long, but un special occasions such as drama week, 
PTA Founders’ Day, or the celebration of some 


special event, they are lengthened to thirty min 
utes. Prepared and broadcast under the supervision 
of the speech department, whose chairman is Mrs 
B. E. McMahen, the programs depict the work of 
every department and every grade of Hope schools 

“During the broadcasts, which are by remote 
control from our own stage,” says Mrs. Mc Mahen, 
“we are entirely on our own. Announcers, engi 
neers, script writers, all are students.” It is usually 
the case that the fifteen minute broadcast is the 
culminating activity of a two. or three- weeks unit 
of study involving a whole clas or department, 
for, with the exception of occasional broadcasts 
of special events or of special guests, most of the 
programs originate in the classrooms and are an 
integral part, a further development, of what has 
gone on in the unfolding of a unit of work —Journel 
of Arkansas Education 
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BOOK -Fair, -Week, -Store: 
Activities Enrich READING 


By SAMUEL. SCHIFF 


HE READING PROGRAM in our school 
p pts the students to follow their in- 
terests through books while providing indi 
vidual readers with occasions for extending 
their experiences and deepening their in 
sight. It is a realistic program that extends 
numerous opportunities for group plan 
group 
growth. Since the development of the pro- 


ning, activities, and individual 
gram, many of our students have acquired 
the mature skill of going to the library, 
selecting books that will satisfy their inter 
ests, reading them, and then discussing 
them critically with their friends. 

We have engaged in activities designed 
to stimulate interest in reading and the 
book world, These activities were an out 
growth of the reading program as well as 


a stunulation for it 


Book Week 


During the month of November, Chil 
dren's Book Week was celebrated at Charles 
Sumner Junior High School 65 by active 
participation of teachers and pupils in a 
lhe 


and English departments collaborated in 


variety of reading activities fine arts 
producing and displaying colorfully illus 
trated posters of books read by students in 
the school Book jackets of current books 
for young readers were posted throughout 
the halls and rooms of the school building 
The 
galley proofs, and an exhibit showing the 


lhe 


complete process was described to the dif 


sheol library contained new books, 


steps in the manutacture of a book 


ferent classes the library 


Book Week 
oryginal illustrations. as we Il as photographs 


visiting during 


Also on display were many 
of popular authors 


A highlight of the week's activities was a 


series of book talks delivered by authors 
and illustrators who discussed their respec- 
tive works. Interviews were conducted by 
student reporters for publication in the 
shool magazine. A book forum on “How 
Do You Choose Your Books?” was also held. 

A culmination of the week's program was 
a tip taken to the Boys’ and Girls’ Book 
Fair held at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The Fair promised to be a colorful 
and popular event. Thousands of books 
were oa display, including foreign-language 
editions, but the students could not freely 
examine the books in order to compile their 
reading the large 
crowds. After returning from the Book Fair 
at the Museum, the pupils suggested having 
their own School Book Fair, where books 
could be freely examined and purchased by 
the students 


own lists because of 


School Book Fair 


The School Book Fair was planned, or 
ganized, and developed by the students 
working together with teachers and student 
teachers. Whereas Book Week served pri- 
marily to introduce books to the pupils, 


the Book Fair allowed for much greater 
student participation, It became an active 
group project, with students working to 
gether on the various phases of its organi- 
zation. A survey of reading interests was 
conducted and books were selected on the 
basis of the students’ choices. We made con- 
tacts with Look publishers and several hun 
dred trade books were thus obtained for 
exhibit and sale at the Book Fair. Pupils 
and teachers attended the Fair and freely 
the Adventure 
stories, mystery, sports, and teen-age family 
stories were all in popular demand. 


browsed among books. 
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Boox-Fair, -Weex, -Srore 


Many students each bought several books 
which they wished to have for their own 
home libraries. The thrill of ownership in 
the building of one’s own library became 
an important consideration with many of 
the pupils. Many of the books that the stu- 
dents purchased were also read by their 
parents, which extended the reading pro 
gram beyond academic walls. Adding books 
to classroom libraries was still another out- 
growth of the Fair. A group activity devel- 
oped in which pupils contributed funds for 
the purchase of books for a classroom 
library. Selections were carefully made on 
the basis of group consensus, and the books 
were freely exchanged among the members 
of the class. The teachers also broadened 
their acquaintance with books for young 
people, and in this way were better able 
to discuss the various books with the stu- 
dents. Many teachers purchased books for 
their classroom libraries. 

All of the clerical tasks—records of sales, 
inventories, the ordering of additional 
books, and numerous other functions—were 
taken care of by students. The pupils also 
served as the sales help. The School Book 
Fair met with an enthusiastic response 
which exceeded our expectations. The proj- 
ect was sufficiently encouraging to warrant 
the opening of a school book store for the 
regular purchase of books by the students. 


School Book Store 


The book store was opened shortly after 
the Book Fair was held. The store is oper- 
ated by students under the supervision of a 
teacher, and is proving to be a successful 
innovation within the school. The pupils 
handle the cash sales, bookkeeping, inven- 
tory, advertising, and all other related tasks. 
All of the books are reasonably priced, and 
new titles are constantly added to the collec- 
tion. 

The book store carries regular trade 
books, popular juvenile fiction, and 25-cent 
pocket books of several publishers. The store 
obtains the books on consignment, paying 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Book publishers have to stimulate, 
cajol, and whet the appetite of a sales- 
resistant public in order to sell their 
books. In this respect English teachers 
and publishers are brothers under the 
shin. So you may be interested in three 
“sales activities which the 
English department of Sumner Junior 
High School, New York City, uses to 
bring pupils and books together. Mr. 
Schiff teaches English in the school. 


for those sold and returning for credit the 
ones that do not sell. The publishers are very 
cooperative, and might be willing to make 
such consignment arrangements with schools 
in various parts of the country, for book-fair 
or book-store projects. 


The reading process is a complicated 
pattern of human development depending 
upon social, physiological, and psychologi- 
cal factors. Each student has his own pecul- 
iar reading technique as well as his own 
rate of development and progress. Each stu- 
dent brings his own experiences to reading 
and reacts to what he reads in the light of 
those experiences. It therefore becomes 
essential to organize individual reading pro- 
grams which provide for a wide range of 
reading abilities. The wider the scope of 
interest, the greater the opportunity for 
sharing experiences. As experiences are dis- 
cussed and analyzed, greater understanding 
is developed among students. The sharing of 
reading experiences and problems thus pro- 
vides the nucleus for fostering critical think 
ing. 

The several activities described here indi 
cate some of the possibilities for student 
growth which may be developed within the 
framework of a successful reading program. 
For many years we have unsuccessfully at 
tempted to fit the student to the reading 


matter. It is now becoming increasingly ap 
parent to many educators that we must fit 
the reading matter to the student. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 


Keeping Cleveland’s program up-to-date 


By 
FRANK C. MOORE 
purposes of industrial arts 
‘io Exploration, guidance, the devel 
opment of avocational and vocational in 
terests and aptitudes, certain manual abili 
ties, desirable personal social traits growing 
out of industrial experiences, and ability to 
choose and use industrial projects wisely, 
all coupled with the aesthetic relationships 
involved 
Ihe general purposes of industrial arts 
are educationally socal rather than voca 
tionally economic, although the senior-high 
«hoot industrial arts program may increas- 
ingly emphasize vocational objectives in a 
non-legal sense for certain students 
Industrial arts begins at the elementary 
Cleveland Public Schools. It is 


taught im specially equipped craft rooms 


level im the 


and us designed to fit the needs of present 


day bovs and witls It consists of handwork, 

which includes wood crafts, decorative art 

metal crafts, textile crafts, decorating and 

hinishing 
I he 


program is required of all boys through the 


junior highschool industrial arts 


pth and Sth grades. Each boy has an oppor 
tunity for experience with the general wood 
shop held, general metal held, graphic arts 
held, and the held of general drawing which 
is closely allsed to all these crafts 

In the gth grade an opportunity is offered 
to elect one ot more of these helds for addi 
tional experrence and as a background for 
other clective expenences 
The upper secondary industrial arts pro 


l he kind 


type of The cos 


gram is clective amount and 


vary with cach 


an high 


«hool offers a selection 


ddepencing the school chosen 


\n op 


portunity is offered in the technical high 
schools for greater selection and more in 
tensive study. A diversified program of in- 
dustrial arts is offered in many of the special 
schools and classes. 

We are giving an opportunity for all boys 
and some girls to become acquainted with 
and participate in some of the industrial 
processes which make ours the greatest man- 
ufacturing country in the world. 

The field of work is diversified and con- 
stantly changing. We must be continually 
on the alert for new materials and their 
uses, new machines and their purposes, 
new processes and their application 

Industry has played a major role in the 
progress and development of our industrial 
Every boy and girl in our 
schools should be familiar with our coun 


supremac 


try’s contribution to inventions, perfection 
of devices, and the production of machines, 
tools, and methods that make this progress 
possible 

Since more than half of our pupils will 
eventually enter one of the many divisions 
of our industrial and manufacturing areas, 
it is important that all the advantages of 
our program of industrial-arts education be 
made known to all pupils 


Radio Broadcasts—Elementary Schools 


Handcraft radio broadcasting entered its 
tenth year over station WBOE with series 
designed for grd, 4th, 5th, and 6th grades 
including especially the mentally defective, 


hard of hearing, sightsaving, and crippled 
pupils in those grades. An average listening 


audience of 6,000 pupils for each broadcast 
was reached 
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INpusTRIAL Arts IN CLEVELAND'S PROGRAM 


Every attempt is made to correlate and 
integrate the radio handcraft lessons with 
the elementary-school curriculum subjects. 
Recent series include correlations such as 
“The Farm,” “The Village,” and “Trans 
portation.” During the Farm Unit broad- 
cast, each pupil made a paper model of 
Nancy and Bobby who visit Farmer Mac- 
Donald and Grandma, who are also made 
of paper and who are colored with crayons. 
The pupils made the farmer's house, the 
big red barn, the silo, the horse and cart, 
the orchard, the farm animals, and the 
animals in the poultry yard, all of paper. 
These broadcasts dramatized, with the aid 
of pupils, life on the farm. 

Another series titled “The Village” pro- 
vided opportunities for each pupil to make 
the general store, the village post office, the 
village church, the country school bus, the 
milk truck, the village houses, the gas sta- 
tion, and the village library. 

The purpose of the elementary radio 
handcraft program is to provide some sim- 
ple form of handwork with which each 
child can be successful. The joy of accom- 
plishment is a real source of inspiration 
which all pupils need. 

A new series of lessons is being developed 
for future broadcasts, a series on the Ameri- 
can Indian. Lessons will be put on a tape 
recorder and tried out with several groups 
of children before final broadcasts are made. 

A committee of teachers from all areas of 
the city met during the year to evaluate the 
handcraft broadcasts. Much encouragement 
and help was received from these teachers. 


Radio Broadcasts—Senior High Schools 


For the second consecutive year the facili- 
ties of radio station WBOE have made 
stories of industry available to industrial- 
arts classes at the senior-high-school Icvel 
Each year a series of eight broadcasts brings 
a dramatization of the great industrial heri- 
tage which is so closely associated with 
every boy's life. Stories based on historical 
events, connected with the lives of the great 


craftsmen of yesterday, trace the develop- 
ment of the mass-production system of man- 
ufacturing in the United States. 

The stories describe ideas which were 
originated and advanced by these early 
craftsmen. Today many of the ideas are 
accepted casually, but they did contribute 
vitally to the development of our present 
mode of life. This series is intended to 
develop an appreciation and background 
for s:oth-grade industrial-arts classes. 


Curnculum Development 


Last year committees of junior-high- 
school teachers revised course material in 
the four junior-high-school industrial-arts 
areas—woodwork, metalwork, mechanical 
drawing, and graphic arts. The material for 
these revisions was compiled in a series of 
curriculum-committee mectings and was 
later edited by the supervisory staff of the 
Industrial Arts Division. Workbooks and 
teacher guides have been duplicated in 
quantity and are now in regular use 
throughout the system. This past year, cur- 
riculum committees developed tests for 
these same courses as a continuation of the 
program of curriculum development and 
improvement. 

Facts needing emphasis through the test- 
ing medium were carefully reviewed by 
committee members, Selected material was 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The industrial arts pores of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools runs 
from grades 3 through 12. It is a stand. 
ard, required program through grade 8, 
and is elective in the senior high schools, 
in which the courses vary according to 
the needs of each student body. What 
with the well-known “progress of sc 
ence,” industrial-arts courses have to 
move fast to keep up with new develop 
ments. Mr. Moore explains how this ws 
done in the Cleveland schools. He ws 
director of industrial arts in the Cleve 
land Public Schools, and is prendent of 
the American Vocational Association. 
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organized into a prearranged standard test 
form of the objective type. Each test was 
duplicated in limited quantities and was 
tried out under ordinary classroom condi 
tions. Necessary revisions or corrections 
were made before the tests were placed in 
The offset 


duplication was used inasmuch as many of 


departmental use method of 
the tests included diagrams, drawings, and 
pictures. Administration of these unit tests 
was simplified by adopting test forms with 
a separate answer strip. A similar program 
of senor high school curtl« ulum develop 


ment is now under way 


Visual Aids Catalog 


A Visual Aids Catalog of 16mm silent and 
sound films on industrialarts subjects was 
made available to all industrial-arts teach 
ers. The catalog contains an alphabetical 
listing of selected film titles, each with a 
description as to content, sound or silent, 
and running time. The film titles are listed 
in the table of contents by groups according 
to the teaching area or topic for which films 
are desired by the unstructor 
The booklet 


all of which were reviewed and recom 


contains a listing of 450 
mended by the teachers or members of the 
divisnon. Many new educational films have 


been reviewed since 


booklet 


the publication of the 


Safety 


During the past vear a Shop Safety Man 


ual was published in cooperation with the 


(.reater Cleveland Safety Council. The pur 


poses of this manual must be stated so that 


y define the aims of a safety program in 


the lheht of thew relation to the aims olf 


industrial arts and those, in turn, related to 
the aims of general education 


ttee was formed of industrial 


epartment heads, and super 

Mn ial was cle veloped cover 
owine felds of safety education 
mstructions to shop teachers, first 


aml laboratory safety organiza 


The House 


tion plan, shop and laboratory regulations 
for teachers and students, shop-safety bibli- 
ography and reference reading, shop-safety 
visual aids. 

This safety manual, upon completion, 
was published and printed and copies were 
sent to all industria! arts and vocational 
teachers in the Cleveland school system. In 
addition copies were sent to all boards of 
education in large cities in the United 
States. 


Demonstration Clinics 


Examination of the offerings in industrial 
arts discloses that many diversihed units are 
included in the program to further general 
education. This being true, it is often neces. 
sary to turn to the expert or specialist for 
help in learning the proper tec hniques to be 
is a 
new material, recently added to the indus 


used within a specific area. Plastics 
trial-arts laboratory. Interest and progress 
in this fascinating and beautiful material 
has developed rapidly. An expert from the 
experimental division of a large plastics 
manufacturer was called in to explain and 
demonstrate the latest methods developed 
the 


Teachers of woodwork and metalwork on 


for working acrylic synthetic resins. 
all levels of instruction attended this meet- 
ing. Many 


demonstrated for 


practical sugyestions were 


improving methods of 


shaping, carving, coloring, and joining plas 


ti pieces 

A similar type of demonstration meeting 
for aluminum and its products was made 
teachers 


available to all industrial 


This 


aluminum manufacturing plant and was 


arts 


demonstration was held in a large 


accompanied by an elaborate exhibit of 
manulactured products Practical problems 
the industrial arts 


were displayed for 


teacher to use in his classroom. Procedures 


for working aluminum were planned 


methodically to be readily adaptable to 
school equipment and to be well within the 
abilities of both the yunior. and senior-high 


«hool pupils 
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Industry has highly recommended the 
psychological value of the use of color to 
improve working conditions in shops, so an 
expert was asked to inform industrial arts 
teachers about its application. The advan- 
tages of color dynamics for school shop 
equipment were demonstrated to nearly all 
teachers in the division, The principles laid 
down at this meeting are now being fol- 
lowed in the various shops. The schools are 
using a standard color code for shop equip- 
ment. 

As a follow-up for the commercial demon- 
strations, a meeting was held in one of the 
demonstrate 
school uses for plastics. Projects completed 


high-school classrooms to 
by pupils were displayed and actual class- 
room procedures were demonstrated. A 
question-and-answer period followed which 
helped to clear up many of the final prob- 
lems teachers were having with this new 
material 

Industrial-arts teachers have long felt 
that the teaching of drawing interpretation 
was best accomplished by making drawings. 
This philosophy has changed in recent 
years. Today it is known that drawing inter- 
pretation is more clearly emphasized when 
blueprint reading is taught first. This was 
the 
mechanical drawing by one instructor who 


clearly demonstrated to teachers of 
has developed a complete blueprint-reading 
course. The success with this biueprint ma- 
terial, and the results obtained, have en- 
couraged all visiting teachers to follow his 
example. 


Contests of Educational Value 


The Industrial Arts Division is called 


upon to cooperate with many groups in re 


lation to contests of various kinds, The con- 
tests endorsed and promoted are ones which 
help develop hobby interests, honesty, abil- 
ity, fair play and good sportsmanship. They 
are as follows 


} 


{ulomo Each year 


one of the largest manufacturers of automo 


tle body design 


biles conducts a nationwide contest for 
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original designs of automobile bodies. The 
boy or girl designs a miniature model of an 
automobile and makes it of clay, plaster, 
or wood. These models are submitted for 
competition to a central point for judging. 
A Cleveland high school boy won an honor- 
able mention in this competition last year. 

2. Soap-box derby 
derby is conducted by one of the Cleveland 


The annual soap box 


newspapers in conjunction with a well 


known automobile concern. The elimina 
tion runs are conducted in Cleveland each 
Bulkley 


Boulevard. Specially constructed ramps and 


summer on a stretch of road on 
runways are available to the contestants, 
who devote as much as a year to developing 
the best original design for a winning racer. 
Many of the cars are ingenious in design 
Winners compete in the national contest in 
Akron for scholarships and other valuable 
prizes. 

Several schools provide instruction and 
help to boys who enter this competiuion 
The director, supervisors, and teachers act 
as starters, judges, and timers for this an- 
nual event. 

3. National airplane scale-model contest: 
This contest has grown to immense propor 
tions. Prominent aviation figures serve on 
committees to promote and encourage boys 
and girls to build model aircraft, They and 
members of the Industrial Arts 
serve as directors and judges. The contest 


Division 


requires no entry fee. It is truly democrat 


Events are divided into classifications so 
that boys and girls of equal ages compete 
against one another. 

Trophies, loving cups, merchandise, and 
ribbons are awarded to bovs and girls in an 
exhibit in some large auditorium. Appropri 
ate recognition radio broadcasts, television 
shows, and personal appearances, are at 
ranged for the winners, About goo model 
planes were entered in this contest by our 
students last year. 

4. Bird-house contest: Last year this new 
contest provided competition for pupils of 


school age. Cash prizes, along with beauti 
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ful ribbons and trophies, are awarded 


5. Scholastic industrial.arts awards: In 


dustrialarts students from coast to coast 


participated in the Second National Indus 


trial Arts Awards Program and Fair last 


year. More than 500 prize winning entries 


were exhibited at the Chicago Museum of 


Science and Industry. Cleveland schools 


won #6 of the awards 


Industrial arts is a changing held. New 


materials, new tools, new machines are con 
stantly being manufactured. New synthetics 


are on the market. All these and the proces 


vs involved in their manipulation must be 


understo«l, Thew manufacture and use in 


quantities must be studied and experi 


mented with. It is an interesting and stumu 


The House 


lating field because we live in a dynamic 
technical world. 

All children should have an opportunity 
to study our industry and its effect on the 
world. 

No greater fact is evident today than that 
we must understand, help, and cooperate 
with each other. The basis for cooperation 
is common problems. Problems of the tech- 
nical and industrial world are common to 
all. It is up to us to develop those factors, 
understand their implications, acquaint our 
students with all that make up a technical 
society. All this is in addition to the objec- 
tives which will benefit them both directly 
and indirectly in finding and maintaining 
their places as efhaent producers and effec 
tive consumers. 


Senior Math.: Real Problems Are Needed 


4 nursing wold us because their students 


ume and a quarter of an ounce and 
of an 


Navy 


At one Ume representa 


in the effort to distract attention 


Peart Harbor affair, lambasted us over 


the mathematkal ineputudes of high xhool grad 


uates what do we do about it 


We bear down all the 


We w to 


eavier on plane geometry 


vurselves Let the student master the 


fine, precise reasoning of plane geometry let him 


make «tt truly his own, then will he be ready to 


reasom about lite general” We ignore the fact 


the student learns to reason 


limensional space We 


have that thi cometif=utes Trasning im 


general We have not been very curious about the 


validity of the has ewer estal 


at walidity, And the public beeps scolding 


graduates can't deal wth math 


The « comdary Shou! Mathematnes 


has faced. ‘ his particular problem. It is 


faacn 


appled 


of the 


wheel career. will ready him for the math 


ematvs! profiems he will encounter 


The humt for the material for 


Ihe 


wich course is 


members are comlang the 


highways and the byways for real problems They 


are going to business, industry, family life, and 


higher education in their search. They hope to place 


before you, one day, a liberal sampling of those 


problems, with analyses to show the needed skills, 
processes, and correlative facts. It is becoming more 


and more evident that these problems are really 


situations which call for the application of simple 
mathematics to complex relationships 
In such a campaign the mathematician is always 


tempted to prescribe a few weeks on “funda 


mentals.” The high «xhool senior can’t add as well 


as the ninth grader. This is perfectly normal, under 


ur treatment of him. In his high school days he 


has very little experience which calls for addition, 


unless he takes bookkceping; his “fundamentals 


deteriorate. So we are prompted, first of all, to douse 


hom again in “fundamentals” The wiser course is to 


confront him with real problems, he is soon con 


vineed of the need of arithmetical skills, and will 


tackle willjngly the job of brushing up his own 
Those skills rum a better chance of “sticking” when 
uses. He is older 


drill 
relationships All 


asexiated with their everyday 


an he was in 


days, and can 
in all, 
he needs — 
Mathematica 


ade 
more com plex 

what 
Jersey 


probiem solving experience is 
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in New 
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add half as 
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GROUP WORK: 


Popular feature of Social Living course 


By 
NORMAN H. NAAS 


LOOK FORWARD to this class every day.” 
I “Why, all that work I do is in my head, 
and I like it, too.” 

“This course is very interesting and it is 
serving a great need.” 

“This course is helping many freshmen.” 

What course could it be that brings forth 
from high-school freshmen gratifying re- 
marks such as these? At Pacific Grove High 
School we teach, as one phase of a required 
full-year course called Social Living, a unit 
entitled Group Living. A major emphasis 
of this unit is, of course, on group activity. 

Certain basic principles provide a 
foundation for the course: wherever pos 
sible, students have a direct part in plan- 
ning their work; the program is based on 
the needs and interests of the students as 
expressed by themselves; a great variety of 
valid education techniques are used, in 
order to keep interest at a high level. 

The purposes of the Group Living unit 
are to develop in the students an under- 
standing of and attitudes 
towards themselves and others; an under- 


wholesome 


standing and appreciation of family rela- 
tionships; an understanding of their com- 
munity, and a sense of their responsibilities, 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


In the “Group Living” unit of the 
Social Living course at Pacific Grove, 
Cal., High School, says Mr. Naas, group 
work really comes into its own tn the 
classroom. He explains why group work 
is so popular with the students, and 
offers some suggestions on its use in 
classes in “almost any subject field.” Mr. 
Naas teaches in the school 
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obligations, and opportunities as citizens. 
Specific items of study in the unit are drives, 
emotions, fears and conflicts, personality, 


courtesy and etiquetie, recreation and 
leisure, the family, and the community. 

In order to introduce the class to the 
group approach, the teacher explains, on 
the first day, the areas which the work will 
cover. The students are informed that on 
the following day the class will be broken 
down into small groups which will discuss 
the relative importance of the areas men- 
tioned by the teacher. Each group will also 
recommend a sequence in which it feels 
these items should be studied. 

On the second day, then, the students are 
asked to form small groups, five or six per 
sons to a group. During the last part of the 
period, each group summarizes its discus 
sion for the entire class, and plans for the 
conduct of the course are agreed upon. 

Following this initial group experience, 
several different methods for dividing the 
class into groups are used. A simple socio- 
metric technique, in which each student 
lists three persons with whom he would like 
to work and one person whom he would 
choose as chairman for his group, some. 
times provides the group structure. This is 
done in order that each student may be 
working with at least one other person of 
his own choice. The impossibility of team 
ing every student with every person of his 
ch is explained. The students under 
st.ad and accept this. 

On occasions, the teacher arbitrarily de 
cides upon group arrangements and posts 
group lists on the bulletin board. No one 
has ever objected to this procedure. At other 
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off all those 


with the same numbers form groups. Again, 
the 


times, students count and 


when a significant problem arises 


teacher says, “Let's plan to discuss this mat 
ter in groups tomorrow. When you come 
into class, organize your groups in any way 
vou choose.” There are a number of other 
ways of organizing groups. Once the group 
has achieved security and become oriented 
to the group technique, any procedure for 
group organization can be successful 

times ask, 


do Actually 


many things that they can do that there is 


leachers “What do you 


have gr ups there are so 


never enough time im a quarter for the pos 
sibilities to be exhausted. During the Group 
Living unit, the students decide all the 
areas of community activity which seem im 
portant en vugh to them to warrant invest 


hy 


groups on an interest basis 


gation class ws then divided into 


One group visits the local college 


Another explores the housing situation in 


the community \ third covers the employ 


ment picture groups invite speakers 


visit business establishments, and make en 


thusiastic oral and written reports During 


the Personality phase of the unit, groups 
case studies,” analyze 


make personality 


ike 


ople 


pleasing and displeasing qualities in 


report to the class on thew discus 
md finally the entire class draws up 


1 Personality Rating Scale. Using this scale, 


wh student anonymously rates five other 


persons in the class. and the ratings are 


then a with each student 


\ rain 


iscussed privately 
luring the unit on Family Relation 
h stories as Josephine Lawrence's 

Morley Cal 
Her Lite” 


and then 


{oples 
Years 


ved and interpreted for the entire class 


are 


clisc ussed sum 


succetded 


thus far 
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What are the results of this extensive and 
frequent group activity? Student reactions 
tell the story: “Group work prepares us for 


“En 


“Teaches us to work 


the future,” “Overcomes shyness 
courages friendliness,” 
with “Makes 
what therefore 
learning,” “We get more ideas because we 
“It “In 


groups you must Cooperate--give all you can 


others,” for enjoyment of 


we are doing, for better 


exchange ideas,” is democratic,” 
work together 
And the reactions to the entire Group 
Living unit carry the story further: “I think 
the class is a success and | am giad to see 
it as part of the school program,” “I ap 
preciate the 


thank 
‘With the students having so much 


privilege of expressing my 


uleas you,” “It has helped me to 


adjust,’ 


to say. it makes the course much more 


interesting. 
Many other phases of the Social-Living 
the resource visitors, the 


program many 


composition and literature, the details of 


use sociodrama, the correlation with 
student planning the human-relations out 
comes—might be profitably discuss d, but I 
wished to emphasize here the group aspect 
of the course. It is my conviction that group 
work can be successfully used in almost any 


field. No 


activity 


subject-matter teacher should 


attempt group without careful 


jlannine and confidence in his ability to 
} 


use the technique, No class hour should be 
turned over to group procedures unless 
every group has a real problem to attack, 
from which it expects to show results 
Nevertheless, more group activity on the 
highschool level is needed. It can be done, 
and the results in terms of morale, interest, 


wholesome attitudes, and real learning 


make the technique worth any teacher's in 


vestigation and use 


than some may think. Teac! 


ile gene tests offers a firet 
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By 
FRANK M. DURKEE 


what do you think of 
— freshman students this year?” re- 
marked Dean Jones expectantly. 

“Horrible! Absolutely horrible!” ex- 
ploded Professor Smith. “They can't spell. 
They have no sentence sense; in fact, they 
have no sense. They can't write a decent 
paragraph. They either ignore or overuse 
punctuation. They haven't a thought to ex- 
press anything. They haven't a 
thought, period!” 


about 


“Well, Professor Smith, are your students 
inferior to those of other years?” asked the 
dean. 

“Yes, they are!” snapped the professor 
“Every year they seem to be worse. How can 
we help such students to get the most out of 
college? We are lucky if we can help them 
to get even a minimum from college.” 

“Thank you, Professor Smith,” said Dean 
Jones, “I wanted to talk with you before 
writing a letter to the principal of each 
high school that sends students to our col- 
lege.” 

A few days later the dean's letter came to 
the desk of Principal F. X. Goodfellow, 
who, upon reading it, promptly called in 
the head of the English department, Miss 
Wincoe. 

“Miss Wincoe, I have here a letter from 
Dean Jones, calling attention to the poor 
work students from our high 
school,” commented Principal Goodfellow. 


done by 


“The dean has given considerable study to 
his freshman class, using tests and interview 
ing his freshmen and their instructors. The 
dean is very objective in his letter; he con. 
cludes that the students coming to his col 


lege do not have adequate preparation for 
college work. What do you think?” 
“Frankly, | am not surprised, Mr. Good 


Competence in English: 


High school-college articulation plan 
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fellow,” replied Miss Wincoe, “Dean Jones’ 
study merely confirms an opinion I have 
had for a number of years. Aside from the 
fact that schools and teachers have always 
blamed each other for their students’ de- 
ficiencies, it seems to me that our prepara- 
tion of students for college is inadequate.” 

“I don't quite understand you, Miss 
Wincoe, we have a college-preparatory cur 
riculum, and it is the oldest curriculum in 
our school, Why students do 
better in college?” asked the principal 

“I dealt with this problem in my annual 


don't our 


report to you a few years ago—June 1946, | 
believe,” answered Miss Wincoe, “Don't 
you recall?” 
“Faintly, yes,” said Mr 
will get your report from my file and read 
it. Then, I will confer with you again.” 
True to his commitment, Principal Good 


Goodfellow. “I 


fellow took Miss Wincoe’s report from his 
file and began to read it. Soon he began to 
see why Dean Jones’ letter had come to his 
desk. Here are the thoughts from Miss Win- 
coe’s report that impressed him 


Our English department, even with 
its best efforts, needs the help of every 
teacher to make English instruction 
functional and effective. English is the 
indispensable medium of all learning 
in our school. 

1. Every teacher should insist on a 
standard form for written work in each 
subject, whether mathematics, science, 
history, language, or English. 

2. Every teacher should teach the vo- 
cabulary of his subject, including the 
meaning, spelling and pronunciation 
of words. 

g. Every teacher should require both 
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oral and written work from his students 
and insist on maintenance of good lan- 
guage standards. Teachers who feel 
doubtful about their ability to judge 
language usage should remove thei 
doubts with study and practice 

4. Every teacher should give the 
essay type of test at least filty per cent 
of the time, to provide students with 
an opportunity for written expression 
in areas where they have knowledge 
and reason for writing. Objective tests 
show only the factual knowledge pos- 
sessed by students; they do not show 
the student's ability to think with that 
knowledge. There is no substitute for 
written expression in the development 
of ability to think 

Only the highschool principal can 
make a succesful effort for school-wide 
improvement im the language experi 
ences of all students. He can exert his 
leadership to produce the necessary 
action and interaction within his 
faculty, and consider it a perennial 
responsibility 

In addition, the college-preparatory 
program requires a special effort from 
the English department. The students 
preparing for college will, for the most 
part, be the leaders in our society, and 
they will need the best education that 
high school and college can give them 
It there is any striking defect in our 
democracy today, it is the impressive 
melwxrity of its leaders; and unless 
high school and college do a better job, 
thes mediocrity will increase 

The English department is failing 
these leaders of tomorrow in a number 
of ways. It does not do enough work in 
teaching students to use ideas in oral 
amd written ecxapression. It does not 


bring students into intimate under 


stand 


imw of nxleas from literature and 
current aflaus 
lo do the job required in teaching 


English in the college preparatory cur 


riculum, the English teacher needs to 
devote more time to each student. Now 
the average English teacher has five 
classes to teach each day, two study 
periods to supervise, and extracurricu 
lar responsibilities, such as dramatics, 
debating, school paper, commence 
ment activities, yearbook. With thirty 
students in the average Fneglish class, 
how much time does the individual 
student get from the teacher? 

The average English teacher spends 
24.3 to 29.1 hours per week in the class- 


room, and he ought to spend 16.6 to 


20.6 hours in preparation for classes, 
assuming that the teacher prepares al- 
most as much as he expects his students 
to prepare. With a 399 to 49.7 hour 
week, plus extracurricular activities, 
how often can the average English 
teacher read constructively a paper 
from each student? How can such a 
burdened teacher find time to read, to 
see plays, to see motion pictures, to 
keep up with the procession of ideas, 
and to avoid the immature thinking of 
his students? 

If teachers of the college preparatory 
classes in English, and to some extent 
of other subjects, were freed from 
supervising study halls they would have 
more time for reading student papers 
They should be given not more than 
five classes of 1, to 20 students each 
And let's exempt the teacher of col- 
lege English in the senior year from all 
extracurricular activities 

Once the milieu of the English 
teacher in the college-preparatory cur- 
riculum has been improved, the high- 
school principal can expect tangible re 
sults in improvement of instruction 
He can expect individualized instruc 
tion in English, with the teacher read 
ing and discussing with each student at 
least one exposition a week. (Time 
spent on writing other forms of compo 


sition at this stage in the student's edu 
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cation is wasted so far as college prepa- 
ration is concerned, for only in exposi- 
tion is there the necessary emphasis on 
thinking and ideas.) 

The principal can also expect the 
teacher to spend time in teaching his 
students to read critically, with a 
secondary emphasis on speed of read- 
ing. He can expect the teacher to get 
students to use the tools of language 
effectively. He can expect teaching of 
the craftsmanship of writing and speak- 
ing to all students, with the art left to 
the few, and primarily at a higher level 
of maturity. 


“Why didn’t I read this report before?” 
lamented Principal Goodfellow. “Maybe I 
have been too busy with our activity pro 
gram. Miss Wincoe has some good ideas 
here. They'll require time and money, but 
they sound like the answer to Dean Jones.” 

Continuing with the report, Principal 
Goodfellow came upon another thought 
that fascinated him: 


Teachers of the college-preparatory 
program in English need a new and 
realistic orientation to the require- 
ments of college. They need to meet 
with the college teachers and to ex- 
change ideas. Better yet would be an 
occasional exchange of teaching respon- 
sibilities, with the high-school teacher 
teaching the college freshmen and the 
college teacher teaching the high-school 
seniors for a portion of the term. And 
where such direct contact is not possi- 
ble, highschool and college teachers 
could come together through the medi- 
um of publications, clinics, and ex- 
change of papers of students for critical 
review. 

Furthermore, the high school needs 
to broaden its concept of the kind of 


teacher for students in college-prepara- 
tory English. Good general education, 
including science, history, political sci- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Durkee, a former high-school 
English teacher and now a college Eng 
lish teacher, for some time has been cam- 
paigning for articulation of English 
mstruction on the two levels in New 
Jersey. He teaches English in Newark 
College of Engineering, and is a mem- 
ber of a new state committee on articu- 
lation of high-school and college Eng 
lish programs. 


ence, economics, psychology, sociology, 
language, and specialization in English, 
including not only literature, Ameri. 
can and English, but also far more writ 
ing courses than the usual freshman 
course, are desirable for the teacher in 
the college program. Besides this rich 
background, the teacher needs a zest 
for learning that will motivate him to 
keep up with all current educational 
thought. 


Principal Goodfellow finished reading 
the report and wrote to Dean Jones, point 
ing out the measures, suggested by Miss 
Wincoe's report, that he was going to put 
into effect to try to produce better prepared 
college freshmen. Then he told the dean 
something like this: 

“If our young people are to get a better 
education, particularly in English, the col 
lege and the high school will have to work 
together to a very high degree. Neither in- 
stitution is in a position to prescribe what 
the other shall do; both are in a position to 
give boys and girls better education than 
they now get. It is time for deans, principals, 
heads of departments, and teachers to put 
into effect a program for continuous articu 
lation of highschool and college instruc 
ion.” 

When Dean Jones showed Principal 
Goodfellow’s letter to Professor Smith, the 
good professor was no longer incensed over 


the poor preparation of his freshmen. In 
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fact, he was eager to work with the high 
«hool teachers on the problem of artu ula 
thon 

In the state of New Jersey many educators 
like Dean Jones, Professor Smith, Principal 
M iss 
covered the problem of articulation in edu 
Because of 


missioner of Education, Dr 


Goadlellow, and Wincoe have dis 
the Com 


John H. Boss 


hart, appointed a state commutice on the 


cation their interest 


articulation of education. After a number of 
meetings, the committee decided to establish 
1 subcommittee on articulation of English 
and mathematics 


Albert 


Princeton University accepted the chau 


Subsequently Dr Flsasser of 


amy Oregon high 


ewer than soo students, guidance 
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manship of the sub-committee on articula- 
tion of instruction in English in the high 
school and college. Dr. Elsasser has now 
visited many high schools and talked with 
many teachers in the high schools and col 
leges of the state 

Dr. Elsasser is in the process of form 
ing a working committee, which will in 
clude people from both the high schools 
and the colleges. It is the hope of Dr 
Elsasser and his committee not only to pre 
pare a report but also to develop a modus 
operand: that will assure a continuing em 
phasis on the articulation of instruction in 
English in the high schools and colleges of 
New Jersey 
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dificulty in providing vocationa 


PROBLEM 


training for hi 


«xhool students was dramatized by the elec 


thons of 
eo: Kalamazoo, Mich., seniors after completing a 
new course in vocations. These go: students planned 
to enter 59 different occupational areas, states The 
Educational Spot At (Ralamazoo Public Kheools 
had 


more students 


Roughly 945 of the seniors occupational 


choices. shared by 10 of in the « 


most popular areas. The other two thirds of the 


students had choices in 48 different areas shared 


by o te q of their fellows For instance: actress, 2 


beauty Operator, 2. conservation iry cleaning 


1, Missionary, 1, peychiatry, singing, 2, too and 
die work, 1; watch repair, 1, and window trimmer 
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CAREERS DAY: 


Eight years 
a-building 


Community-planned at Hamilton High 


By 


HE FACULTY AND administration of 

Hamilton High School have devised 
and had in operation for a period of eight 
years a program of guidance by actual con- 
tact with the world which is constantly be- 
ing refined into a more valuable instru- 
ment. Briefly, the plan is as follows: 

Two means are employed to determine 
the vocational interests of the student body: 

1. Each time a student is advised by a 
member of the administrative staff con- 
cerning his immediate schedule for the 
current year, he is requested to indicate 
very clearly his particular vocational 
interest. 

2. In the spring of each school year cards 
are sent to all students with the request that 
they verify their choice of vocation on the 
cards by indicating their first and second 
vocational choices. This simply serves as a 
double check against the normal scheduling 
procedure, When the data are assembled 
from the cards the leading fields of voca 
tional interest are tabulated. A list of voca 
tions is placed on the bulletin boards of all 
homerooms for examination by all students. 
Teachers and students are encouraged to 
recommend any additions to the list that 
seem appropriate. 

It is made clear to the students that as a 
result of their choices, people will be se 
lected from the community who are com 
petent to speak about the problems related 
to entering and succeeding in these voca 
tions. These successful people will visit the 
school on Careers Day 

Possibly the most important single means 
employed for locating the “experts” who 
talk to the students is an annual appeal to 


JOHN C. FRY, Prin., and the FACULTY 


the various men's and women's service 
clubs. We explain to them in some detail 
the over-all purpose of Careers Day and the 
requirements that will be made of the per 
sons selected to talk to the students. The 
response has been almost spectacular. 

A second means of discovering “experts” 
is through the regular correspondence of 
the school. We often receive requests from 
technical schools, schools of nursing, and 
schools of music and pharmacy for oppor- 
tunities to be given the representatives of 
such institutions to meet students in the 
high school who have indicated some inter- 
est in entering a particular vocation. 
Through these requests we find desirable 
people to participate in Careers Day. 

The school annually has more volunteers 
than could possibly be used effectively in 
any one Careers Day, with the result that 
we have a constant backlog of available 
people willing to discuss a particular voca- 
tion with interested students 

This year the following vocational choices 
led the list 


Accounting and book Dentistry and dental 
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heeping 

Architecture 

Armed forces 

Art 

Automotive trades & 
truck driving 

Barbering 

Beauty culture 

Building trades 

Business administration 

Carpentry 

Chemistry and chemical 
enginecring 

Clothing and modeling 

Creative writing 


hygiene 

Drafting 

Dramatics 

Electricity, electrical esti 
mating 

Embalming and funeral 
service 

Engineering automo 
tive, diesel 

Engineering metallargi 
cal, aeronautical 

Factory work & paper 
making 

Farming 

Florist 
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Pharmacy 


Ceneral ofhce work 


Home ccomomiks and Photography 
homemaking Physical education 
Industrial and mechani girls 
cal engineering, beat Physical education 
ing, refrigeration, and boys 


air conditioning Postal service 


Insurame Printing 
Journaliem Radio broadcasting 
Law Radio and television 


Library work Retail selling 


Machine tool Shoe repairing 
Medical technician Social work 
Meciicine Sienography 
Ministry and missionary leaching 


work Telephone operator 
Munc Travel agency 
Nursing U pholstering 


Optometry Veterinary medicine an! 


Personnel work surgery 


Teachers are assigned to speciic voca 


tional groups, usually those of their own 
selection 

“Make Plans for the Future,” advised the 
library bulletin beard, which is in a main 
corridor of the school. Materials available 
in the library were suggested by the posting 
ot jackets for such books as Occupations 
Unlimited 
fhead, and Farning a Living. Several of the 


monographs from the library's comprehen 


Careers tn Social Service, Jobs 


sive occupational hile were also placed on 
the board 


Inside the library the attention of stu 


dents was caught by the words, “What Shall 
1 We This book display featured both 
{ books 


vox ational gqualance and 
That interest was bieh among the 


careet 


Is 


pupils was proved bw the fast turnover of 


the books during the week following 


Careers Day 
Iwo weeks prior to Careers Day, in re 


to a suweestion by some ot the 


perts” from pre vears. we decided to 
have a at school for all 


the participants It was followed by a care 


fully organized briefing session in which the 


of Careers Dav was explained 


in detail, and a number of workable ap 


} } 
proac! s to the problem by tle participants 


The Curarinc House 


was outlined. This meeting was active and 
interesting, and proved its merit beyond 
any doubt. We suggested to the participants 
that the would likely be 
interested in questions such as the lollow 
ing 


What are the personal qualifications necessary 


students most 


for this job? 

What are the educational requirements? 

Does it require college or technical school train 
ing? 

In what colleges or wxhools can you get the 
training? How long? 

What should be the high school training?’ 

What is the cost of the training? 

Does this job require apprenticeship training: 

How long must this training continue? 

How do you get 

Are there any 


into apprenticeship training 
restrictions on the members en 
tering this held? 

Is union membership required? 

What is the trend in this vocation today? 

What do you think of the fuiure of this voca 

What are the geographical limitations of this 
yob? 

What opportunities exist in this job in Hamilton 
and 

Is the work seasonal 


This job 


How should one apply tor a job } 


How 
this held? 


much responsability has cach employee in 


What are the chances of advancement? 
Are there any 


groupy 
Is there any 


prejudices against women of 
Munority 
variety im the job 
What ts the working environment 
Dees the 


How 


age limits for this job 


job demand traveling much 


What are the 


What, in general, are the provisions for retire 
ment 
On the appointed day the personne! 


director of a local plant addressed an assem 
bly of all the students and vocational par 
teipants, The speaker gave an over-all view 
of the purpose of Careers Day and indi 
cated some principles which should guide 
a student into an intelligent selection of a 
vocation 

Following the assembly the various voca 
onal groups were assigned to classrooms 


In cach case a vocational parucipant the 


| 


Careers Day 


“expert” —and a teacher shared the responsi- 
bility for an hour's program with the stu- 
dents of the group. The typical program 
involved a brief statement about the voca- 
tion by the selected participant, followed by 
a question period moderated by the teacher. 

Groups that were considered too small to 
warrant the use of a participant or “expert” 
were sent out into the community to visit 
establishments related to their vocational 
choices. For example, they visited the post 
office, a shoe repair shop, an upholstery 
shop, a florist shop, the local newspaper, 
and the local radio station, while a rather 
large group interested in industrial engi- 
necring and in becoming machinists visited 
a local manufacturing concern. These estab. 
lishments had been visited previously and 
oriented very carefully to the purposes of 
Careers Day, so that they were prepared to 
participate efhciently in the program. 

Suggestions are sought cach year from the 
faculty and students and incorporated into 
the succeeding year's program for Careers 
Day. One of the teachers this year evaluated 
the program as follows: 

1. The individual makes a free choice of 
his or her future occupational interest. 

2. The individual has an opportunity to 
meet in a group with others who have the 
same common interest. 

3. The students meet with a person or 
persons already successful in the vocation 
or occupation under consideration. 

4. These leaders are provided with a se- 
lected and well-prepared suggested outline 
to follow. This is don at a meeting of 
leaders prior to the day of the conference. 

5. The leaders are valuable because they 


speak from practical, first-hand experience. 
6. The leaders come with a great interest 
and enthusiasm and thus add to the success 
of the venture. 
7. Interested and well-prepared teachers 


act as resource persons 
8. There is ample opportunity for discus- 
sion between pupils and leaders 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


For eight years the entire faculty and 
the administrative officers of Hamilton, 
Ohio, High School, and business and 
leaders of the community, 

ave joined forces, first in organizing, 
and ever since in improving, the school's 
annual Careers Day. Mr. Fry and the 
faculty think that you'd like to know 
about the program in its present state 
of development. He is principal of the 
school. The eight faculty members who 
cooperated with him in preparing this 
article are: Miss Ruth Ewing, Mr. R. 
O. Fludder, Miss Ruth Foster, Mr. 
Christ Geckeler, Miss Helen Griesmer, 
Miss Rosalie Jendrek, Mr. James K. 
Koger, and Mrs. Mildred Schwab. 


g-. Some leaders brought important maga 
zines for students’ examination. 

10, The leaders feit that they learned 
from the experience. 

11. A by-product of Careers Day is the 
improvement of public relations with indi 
viduals and firms in the community 

Another teacher felt that the two cardinal 
values of the program were: 

1. Careers Day provided students with vo 
cational contacts that could be 
throughout the year to gain a more and 
more complete understanding of the voca- 
tions of their choice. 


used 


2. The day gave key figures in the com 
munity an excellent Opportunity to assess 
the adequacy of the school plant and equip. 
ment—a significant item in any public-7zela- 
tions program. 

Another teacher pointed out that many 
general principles of success are illustrated 
to students during specific vocational dis 
cussions. For example, in the group devoted 
to paper making’ it was brought out very 
clearly that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween good personnel organization and pro- 
duction. 


*Two large paper mills in Hamilton employ 
some 4.400 people 
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A student discussing the nursing group 
said, “Miss Allison's talk made me feel more 
strongly than ever that I do want to be a 
nurse. It helped me to know what subjects 
1 will need and the course of study I should 
follow during my next two years in high 
«hool. It was also pointed out in her talk 
that now 


nursing is branching out into 


many fields of work which are all very 
interesting and which would be a good 
livelihood for intelligent, 


source ol any 


ambitious girl who has the qualihcations 


Jrichs of 


CHAIRS AND CHALK-—Since modern 
classroom work olten requires the arrang 
ing of chairs and tables in varied groupings 
since the convemence of the 


ana 


tatian” demands the chairs be replaced “as 
was,” everyone can be kept happy if stu 
dent helpers mark the floor with chalk for 
The 


chalk ts easly wiped off with a paper towel 
Iris 


replacement of the chairs and tables 


lucson, Ariz 


CANDID CAMERA 


most of the 


l keep my camera 
loaded 


him and a supply f flash bulbs. I use it in 


im the cat time with 


the classrooms, on the playgrounds, and for 


d 
may be of 


N 2 
a which 


hein "leas to 


contri 
ver—the bneter 
are preferved if 
¢ your 
rights 
ii be 


The Cirarinc House 


and the interest. It is hard work, but I 
believe it will be worth it to succeed in that 
calling 

We feel that Careers Day is at least a 
sound beginning for an effective attack on 
a vital problem. We believe that our par- 
ticular approach is a good example of the 
tremendous potential inherent in carefully 
planned cooperation among the administra- 
tive officers and the staff of teachers of our 
high school and capable, competent em 
ployers of the community 


the Jrade 


GORDON 


programs (assemblies, band activities, etc.) 
Besides being an excellent record it en 
courages the pupils and teachers to do a 
job good enough to be photographed. Also, 
children can afford to buy several reprints 
for their scrapbooks when they couldn't 
afford one professional picture. Newspapers 
Charlotte 
H. Isham, Supervisor of Instruction, South 
bury, Conn 


are glad to use good prints, too.” 


TEACHER POPULARITY~—Every time 
you encounter a student during a busy dav 
say to yourself, “This is the most important 
Ill 


popularity soar 


person meet today,” and watch your 


STENCIL STUNT 


cil, always place a sheet of carbon paper 


When typing a sten 


face down on the back sheet, so that vou 
can the more readily detect errors.—Judith 
Falk, Los Angeles City Schools 

ATTIC ANTICS~—Scan through the old 
textbooks in your attic or garage. Often they 
are full of pictures and charts which are 
usable, especially for contrast, in teaching 


situations.—Carl Benson, Los Angeles 
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LOW-ABILITY CLASS: 


A problem for the new English Teacher 
By DONALD E. SMITH 


ECHNIQUE Is ONE of the important prob- 
lems the teacher. 
Those first few weeks during which the neo- 


confronting new 
phyte faces, hour after hour, hordes of ado 


lescents often prove the insurmountable 
iest. In addition to his loss of spirit is the 
loss of prestige before his pupils when “that 
new teacher” continually muffs the peda- 
gogical ball. 

Advice from his more experienced col- 
leagues is often sparse and inadequate, 
probably because, just as the artist finds 
difhculty in explaining his art, the good 
difhculty in analyzing his 
They form a gestalt which loses 


by analysis 


teacher finds 


methods 


It may even be suggested that techniques 
cannot be isolated since every classroom sit- 
uation differs. Be that as it may, the author 
solved some of his problems by discovering 
They are appli- 
cable primarily to slow or low-ability groups 


the following techniques 


in secondary schools. Each is illustrated by 
an example, and reasons for its success are 
suggested. 


1. Pupils just think they dislike English 
grammar. Ihey enjoy it if language me- 
chanics are presented with originality, in 
small doses, and with practice exercises. 

Example: An eleventh-year low-ability 
group studying parts of speech showed as 
much interest and enthusiasm during an 
extended discussion as had been elicited by 
more informal topics, ¢.g., etiquette and vo 
cational planning 

Reasons: Pupils are more capable of un- 
derstanding the mechanics of English at this 
age than they were when the first attempts 
were made in clementary school. Familiar- 


ity with the material may also be involved. 


Whereas a lesson on the “quality of news- 
paper make-up” may be strange, grammar 
is an old friend even though at last meeting 
it put up quite a struggle. The similarity of 
this subject to a game should, moreover, not 
be overlooked. “Does that word answer the 
question “What? or ‘When?’ or ‘How?’ ” 
Phe elation at discovery is apparent, 


2. The results of individual or class proj 
ects, whether they be scrapbooks, notebooks, 
or only a paper with a grade and comment, 
should be returned to their creators, Al 
though they are primarily for teaching and, 
theoretically, may therefore be discarded 
after the material is learned, the satisfaction 
which they afford the pupil is, after all, one 
of the primary objectives of teaching 

Example 
an eleventh-year low-ability class, and indi 
For ad 


ministrative reasons, several people were 


The newspaper was studied by 
vidual notebooks were organized 


moved to another class before the unit was 
completed. Some returned and requested 
grades on their notebooks, not because they 
might receive credit in the new class, but 
apparently because of the accomplishment 
value. 

Reason: Tangible evidence of work a 
complished and success achieved is, it would 
seem, preferable to long-term values or re 
wards 


3. Since adolescents tend to form cliques 


or coteries of two, three, or more (especially 
true of low-ability pupils), it seems advisa 
ble, for greater cooperation and group 
spirit, to arrange a seating plan which will 
separate them. Close adherence to such a 
plan is necessary for its success 


Example: Frank, a shiftless pupil, was iso 
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lated from the group in order to impress 
upon him the value of class membership. 
Stanley, a brighter pupil and friend of 
Frank, but afflicted with negativism, moved 
of his own accord next to Frank, thus isolat- 
ing both but providing both with courage 
to resist the class 

Reason 


membership during the difhcult wansiuon 


The security afforded by clique 


period between parental control and adult 
independence tends to weaken class spirit, 
Offering group 


clique membership should be a positive aid 


membership to replace 
to classroom management and to the pupil's 


emotional growth 


4. Low ability pupils tend to be extremely 
critical toward one another and toward out 
siders. This criticism should be controlled 
by the teacher and can be directed toward 
comitructive ends 


I he 


was withheld from the class, 


essay of a class member, 


Pris 
whose name 
was read and criticism of t was solicited by 
the teacher. The technique aroused interest 
and the class responded very well. Another 
instance involved the writing of character 
members 
I he 
and the insights of some 
In both 


care must be taken that feelings 


sketches of class with emphasis 


upon carmature enthusiasm of the 


class was evident 
of the pupil were surprising 
methoxls 
are not bruswed and that pupils’ self-conh 
dence » not weakened 

on Pupils of low intelligence are 
extent by emotion, 


governed to a greater 


and therefore by prejudice and misunder 


EDITORS NOTE 


dia Smith had to 
deal with «fl backward students 
Hits own experiences have given him 
sympathy for tea ima similar spot, 
:deas and 


¢ found valua 


new teacher, Mr 


pases 


hers 
wn a series 
le om Aus 
Fruelish m Ithaca, 
School 


ete he 


or High 


standing, than are those of higher intelli- 
gence. Also to be considered is the impor- 
tance which attack plays as a weapon of 
defense for those who are insecure. 


5. The non-directive or “client-centered” 
counseling techniques appear to be of little 
value when handling minor behavior prob 
lems of pupils of low ability. The best 
method appears to be small penalties be- 
stowed in a friendly manner. 

Example: Howard was irresponsible, 
thoughtless, and stood up to look out the 
window from time to time. The teacher laid 
a ruler across his shoulders lightly once in 
a friendly way and gestured toward the 
seat. Howard remembered and ceased there- 
alter 

Reason: Perhaps such treatment is remi- 
niscent of home or clementary-school disci- 
pline. It is enough to remind, not enough to 
embarrass the pupil 

Car! Rogers suggested that success in the 
non-directuve method of counseling requires 
enough intelligence to reason the truth.’ 
In most problems of this kind, the correct 
behavior cannot or will not be determined. 
The pupil must be told. 


6. Stimulation of interest by using voca 
tional planning as a vehicle for teaching 
English skills appears promising 

Example 
an eleventh year low-ability group. The ac 


A vocational unit was tried in 


tivities consisted of: writing an autobio 
graphical sketch (in order to trace inter 
ests); filling out and discussing the Auder 
Preference Record; writing a composition 
dealing with special abilities and job ex- 
perience, doing reference work and reading 
and books on a 


pamphlets tentatively 


chosen field; and, finally, studying the clas 


sihed advertising section of the newspaper 


and writing a sample letter of application 
Reason: The slow pupil's plans for the 
immediate future are of more importance 


‘Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Prychotherapy 
Boston Houghton Miffin Co., 1942, pp. 73. 74 
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Low-Asttiry CLAss 


to him than are the usual topics of research, 
discussion, and writing, ¢.g., current events. 
He can understand the purpose of such a 
unit. The important English skills are seen 
functioning in a practical situation. 


7. Span of attention appears to vary not 
only with the level of intelligence but also 
with heterogeneity of intelligence leve! 
within a class, the type of material taught, 
and the personality and method of ap 
proach of the teacher. 

Example: The slower pupils tended to 
follow the lead of two pupils of average 
ability when the latter displayed interest in 
the lesson. The enthusiasm of the teacher 
for the material presented also appeared to 
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stimulate and hold the interest of the class. 

Reason: Lag in interest seems to be a 
group feeling. If a few of the brighter main- 
tain strict attention, the slower 
follow their lead, The effect of the teacher's 
enthusiasm is explained by his inherent 
position as a leader. The slow pupil, as well 
as others, tends to emulate the teacher and, 
therefore, to respond to enthusiasm (and 
also, unfortunately, to lack of it) in like 
manner. 


members 


The techniques and methods presented 
here will strike a familiar note in the minds 
of experienced teachers. It is hoped that 
they will also help smooth the “first-base 
line” of other first-year teachers. 


Recently They Said: 


Blissfully Unaware 


Thousands of experienced teachers have their 
first functional contact with educational periodicals 
in a graduate-level methods or research course 
These graduate students evince surprise when they 
learn that so much of help is contained in current 
and in fairly recent volumes of educational maga 
tines, and adamantly proclaim the fact that such 
materials would have been of inestimable help in 
their first years of teaching 

As partial substantiation of this, the current 
writer has had occasion to learn something of the 
opinion for and of the utilization of educational 
journals by over 650 graduate students enrolled in 
methods courses offered by the education depart 
universities, There was con 
vincing testimony to the that educational 
journals are not used by classroom teachers to the 
extent which would be normally anticipated.—G 
MoGearu in School Science end Mathematics 


ment im some sate 


fact 


Drive on Speech Errors 


Members of the English department at Trenton, 


N.J.. Central High School, in the belief that a 
command of language is a cardinal aim of modern 
education, have compiled thirteen types of speech 
errors most frequently made by their pupils Using 
this list as a guide, the entire high school faculr 
will cooperate in improving language habits. 
The various types of speech errors are listed 


in the order of their frequency, with specific ex 
amples of cach kind 

Copies of this list have been mimeographed and 
distributed to every pupil and to every teacher, 
whether he teaches English or not. After students 
have been given a few weeks in which to improve 
their speech habits, their use of oral English will 
be checked by teachers of all subjects for consistent 
violators. These pupils will then be assigned to 
their English teachers for clinical work until their 
speech habits have been raised to acceptable stand 
ards.—Rosest H. Broom in New Jersey Fducational 
Review 


Applying for Funds 


Organizations which desire a part of student body 
members to the 
The 
council should then consider cach request seriously 


funds should send one of their 


council to request whatever sum is necessary 


ard vote upon it only alter thorough deliberation 
Such a method teaches the members of the council 
to inquire carefully into the worth of each project 
for which money is demanded, and it teaches the 
members of 


money 


the organizations which desire the 


to defend their demands The preparation 
of a budget is only one example of the realistix 
kind of problems which should be brought before 
there are, of 
others Dane 


ondary Fducation 


the council; course, hundreds of 
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THE ODD THEORY 
OF MRS. SNITE 


By 
WILLIAM PLUTTE 


READ A 
I his happened a number of years ago; 


yet, even today I can recall the vital, “chal 


lenging passages 

“The junior lughschool student is a del 
cate, emotional problem, he is in the transi 
tronal period ol physio psycho growth to 
and constant atten 


maturity requires the 


tion and teacher 


understanding of the 
Motivate! The 


undaunted 


adolescent 


will reward you with interest 


smal « operation 
And on pare 


wnized in all its glorious feeling for youth, 


s72 I can sull see, epit 


We must plan for social living through 
democratized group dynamics where cach 
child has hus place in the group and the 


sup develops, through its felt needs, and 


through COOper ative effort with the teacher, 


» curriculum geared to fit the world of 


beck authored by one of the 
outstanding 


lheo. | Baishtel 


Sumto University 


was 
protessors of edu 
Dean of the 


} 


pure sc teacher has 


h «al h work 


wy to let bes varrous writings. It us 


to know he has been consulted on 


le s by Sy clistricts 


Minster ot a 


nwhaecl Province, Canada 


with sul 


peork up 


whenever he quoted his 


book. al 


ly 


latest 


rea 


My first year of teaching was so-so. Prob 
ably didn't motivate properly. With a sum 
mer to sharpen on I tackled my second year; 
what a failure! 

The “felt 


rest oF play 


needs” of the children were 
Group dynamics were best 
displayed in the swapping of comic books, 
and cooperative effort in curriculum plan- 
ning ended with demanding free days 

I was rather discouraged, and in our 
lunchroom one day I mentioned my dilem 
“I'm sorry I can't offer 
“You 


know about all these new methods 


ma to Mrs. Snite 
don't 
When 


I went to normal 25 years ago we concen 


you advice,” she said. see, I 


trated on the ¢ R's. I guess I'm just an old 
Mrs 


yust didn’t have a grasp on the problems of 


fowey Snite, though a nice person, 


the adolescent; she believed that the stu 
dents should write essays and stories and 
give speeches, Im sure they just never had 
debates on the Chinese or Greek problems 

So I went back to the old problem again 
class which 


We ce veloped a government 


lasted two weeks and then formed a Junior 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


fh. who understand the heart 
the mind, of the punror-+igh-school stu 
dent? Mr. Plutte once thought that the 
famous Dr. Bishtel and 
But 
Piutte i 
Mrs. Se 
rs Afrs. Sn 
Harry 
Richmond, Cal 


can 


was fits 
year 
teaching fo the 


High 


«ation ly 
School of Ed _— 
ue 
rs 
hd ona is 
en 
nthe Wet and 
Wen 
fext Bash lL read | 
realy enuoned and l was 
ert at the actoles 


World Club, but no one could spell well 
enough to keep notes, so we drifted into 
projects, which was really wonderful; the 
students were quiet for three whole days in 
a row 

At least the year was ending. 

Then notice that 
Dr. Bishtel was in a neighboring city for a 
lecture. To make it short, I arranged for a 
brief interview. 


I saw a newspaper 


After preliminary complimentaries had 
been paid I asked, “Dr. Bishtel, just what 
would you do when you stood in front of 
4° junior-high students and the late bell 
had just sounded?” 


High school administrators agree almost unani 
mously that publicity is very important to their suc- 
cess as educational leaders in their communities. But 
despite this fact littl, if amy, real planned pub 
licity is carried out in most secondary schools. At 
least this is true in Tazewell County, where I made 
a survey during the spring of 1949 a8 the basis for 
a master’s thesis at Illinois State Normal University 

Assuming that the situation in this particular 
county is very much the same as that of other coun 
tics in the state of Illinois, perhaps the 18 recom 
mendations made in this thesis and summarized 
below will be of interest to educators throughout 
the state 

1. The greatest need is for a person in each 
full 


administration of publicity in that school, continu 


«hool, devoting cither or part-time to the 
ing the sustained use of present media and adding 
as many additional ones as possible 

2. News presented to the daily papers serving 
the community should be more abundant and have 


more Varicty 


4 Much more news should be given to the 
weekly papers 
4 A wider variety of news is needed in the 


«xhool papers 


More use should be made of the radio 


whether or not a station is located in the same town 
as the school 

6. The yearbook should be available to the gen 
eral publu 

>. The grade report should be made more mean 
ingful by giving more definite information than in 


Tue Opp THeory or Mrs. SNrre 


18 Points on School Public Relations 
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“Probably faint,” he said. “I've never 
been in a junior-high classroom.” 

Mrs. Snite was our guest for a barbecue 
the other evening. A certain book I had 
long treasured kindled the charcoal that 
turned out some mighty fine steaks. She 
said she would help me with my teaching 
next semester, 

Mrs. Snite has an odd theory. She feels 
the teacher, in many ways, is better edu- 
cated than the students, and if the children 
were to pay attention, even with a little 
persuasion if necessary, they could learn 
quite a bit. 

Next year I plan to teach. 


the traditional reports used by most schools 

8. More use should be made of the personal let 

9 More use should be made of the form letter 
to disseminate news of general nature 

10, Open house should be used by 
sxhools 

11, Although they should be used sparingly, pa 


more 


renial interviews and home visitations should and 
could be used more than they are, and for purposes 
of good report as well as the usual bad one 

iz. If the school is large enough, a speakers’ 
bureau should be maintained whereby faculty mem 
bers are available to talk to civic or religious groups 
within the community 

15. The school calendar should be filled with as 
many different kinds of events open to the public 
as can be arranged 

14. Students’ work should be displaved either in 
the school building of in a public building or 
show window where patrons are most apt to see 
at 

15. Faculty members should participate in com 
munity life as much as they can 

16. Every school should have a parent teacher 
organivation 

17. American Education Week should be used in 
all schools as an excellent opportunity to publicize 
their assets 

18. Almost as important as the first recommenda 
tion is the need for an improved profesional atti 
tude on the part of the entire school personne! 
Homes F. in Jilinois Education 
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REFINING 


Old Lyme moves away 
from single symbols 


thee REPORT CARD 


By 


WILLIS H. UMBERGFER 


¢ A SMALL New England town, progress 


is achieved cautiously. Time hallows 
tradition, and change is made at some peril. 
Theorists are not disclaimed nor their find 
ings disregarded, but their products have to 
be tested and approved, not merely accepted 
because of a compelling logic 

Surely the teachers in the Old Lyme High 
School had read learned articles on marking 
and grading, and examined critically the 
excellent forms for 
But which would 


best serve the local need, and which had 


many collections of 


reporting now in use 
any chance of acceptance in the community? 

The first meeting on the subject took 
place three years ago. It was one of a series 
in which we were attempting to formulate 
a modern, post-war curriculum, adopt new 
and improved methods of instruction, fur 
nish adequate and informal guidance ap 
propriate to youth in the town Thinking 
amd planning were moving satisfactorily, 
and the problem of including parents in the 
business of educating thew children had 
been recognized 

Specifically, the time had come to make a 
critical review of the report card 

Whatever the discussions leading to this 
awareness of the problem, there was in the 
on many 


faculty substantial 


points. First, comtemporary knowledge of 
how to judge human beings is meager, and 
dangers inherent in the making of judg 
ments, their possible effect on youth, and 
harm resulting from error are 


as hild 5 


judgments are a 


the lasting 


evutent No ome wants to wreck 


mental health—but then 


They are demanded by 


ofhcoals, 


part of our work 


parents « hool and future em 


ployers, and it is no secret that people face 


examinations and evaluations all their 
lives 

Second, there was consensus in accepting 
the interview as the best means of communi- 
cating with parents. In a small community 
this is possible, and a rather common prac- 
tice, Letter writing is certainly a satisfac- 
tory substitute for telephoning or home 
visiting, but it is a one-way affair and may 
not gain full understanding. The letter and 
a subsequent interview seemed the more 
But 


there is a limited amount of time for doing 


solid practice in the modern school 
everything which needs to be done; as the 


community grows and classes increase in 
size, efhciency demands more systematizing, 
which results in a trend toward more im 
personal handling of routine matters 

In the third place, the teachers agreed 
that a report either oral or written should 
represent as completely as possible the in 
structor’s judgment of various aspects of a 
youth and his school career: effort, achieve 
ment, attitude, success, failure, and progress 
These can hardly be reduced to a single 
symbol 

There were committees formed to bring 
in findings on the purposes to be served by 
reports, the systems now in use and their 
limitations, and the next steps im the evolu 
tion of a system to replace the one then 
generally accepted in the community 

Any student of administrative methods in 
the public schools can guess the substance 
of the papers submitted by the first two 


The 


measurement of 


committees purposes included the 


achievement, stamulation 


of the learner, preservation of a notion of 
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standards, appraisal of effort and other 
aspects of conduct, creation of a symbolic il- 
lusion of progress in a course, enlistment of 
the interest of parents, and the furnishing 
to the school office of evidence useful in 
classifications, references, and transfers. The 
second report dealt with symbolic letters 
and numbers, percentages, dispersions of 
group abilities and individual outcomes, 
checklists, and the writing of summary 
paragraphs or anecdotal materials such as 
those used in the elementary school. 

The third committee faced the practical 
situation encountered by every teacher and 
school administrator: by what steps and 
how rapidly could any change be made? 
Reflecting upon reactions from parents and 
school-board members, and advice from a 
teachers-college lecturer in discussing the 
fundamentals of evaluation at a parent- 
teachers meeting, the faculty decided: 

1. To continue issuing to each pupil for 
each subject a separate card to be filled in 
by the teacher of the subject or activity and 
addressed directly to the parent. 

2. To continue the use of symbolic num- 
bers along a thirty-point scale, with the 
introduction of a more careful, printed 
definition of the meanings of the critical 
points along the scale. 

3. To begin an experiment for one school 
year of limiting the reporting to a few 
points along the scale in an effort to con- 
vert ultimately to letter-symbols—the meth- 
od found to be most frequently used in 
American schools today. 

4. To use lettersymbols, replacing the 
number co-curricular activities, 
physical education, music, drama, and 


code, in 


journalism 

5. To construct a checklist dealing with 
observation of attitudes, under the general 
heading of Citizenship: cooperation, cour- 
industry, initiative, neatness, reliabil- 
ity, habits. Each 
characteristic was broadly and positively de- 
fined as an ideal, and the marking limited 
to pointing out excellence by a plus, and a 


tesy, 


selfcontrol, and health 
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deficiency by a minus. Average exhibition 
of the characteristic was unmarked. 

This card was put into use and im- 
mediately received favorable comment. 

At the beginning of the next school year, 
the faculty reappraised its thinking and the 
results of the current practice. Their con- 
clusions again beat an old trail in educa- 
tional thought: Most parents, accustomed 
to percentage reports, continued to think of 
number-symbols as percentages of some 
ideal, or perfection; they tried to convert 
letter-ssymbols to numbers or percentages; 
lettersymbols seemed to provide less con- 
troversy, unless accompanied by a plus or 
minus, wherein the gradations became al- 
most as numerous as the qumbersymbol 
scale; high grades were more encouraging 
and stimulating than low ones. 

The real need was a refinement of what 
appeared successful in the estimation of 
both parents and teachers. The faculty de- 
cided that the subject report card should be 
divided into three parts: 

1. A report of achievement in the study 
or activity, to be given in symbols as ex- 
plained in the “system of grading” foot- 
notes. 

z. A report of citizenship as used the 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

In the belief that you can't reduce to 
a single symbol everything that a parent 
should be told about a student, the 
teachers of Old Lyme, Conn., High 
School began about three years ago to 
develop a modern hind of report card. 
This is the story of “the evolving report 
card” that now has been accepted by the 
small, conservative New England com. 
munity. Mr. Umbevger was principal of 
the high school and superintendent of 
schools at Old Lyme when he wrote 
this article. He is now superintendent 
of schools in the Rural Supervisory 
Service of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and is stationed at Norwich, 
Conn. 
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previous year, but altered enough to elimi 
nate ambiguities in definitions, and omit- 
health habits,” which was to 


constitute a separate report to be furnished 


ting the item 


by the teacher of health and physical educa 
thon 

4. A report on the quality of perform 
ance, practically a new phase in the effort 
to tell the whole story briefly 

Thas innovation of estimating the quality 
of performance proved most helpful in 
clarifying the total report. It was arranged 
in columnar fashion, to be checked at the 
close of each marking period, and organized 
A. Excellent, 
B. Satisfactory, C. Shows improvement, and 


under four main headings 
D. Needs to improve, as checked below 

This last heading was followed by cleven 
with its column for 


sub-headings, each 


periodic checking: (1) Attitude should im 
Im- 
effort, 
Not 


always attentive, (7) Not using full ability, 


Careless, 
Should 


follow 


prove, (2) indifferent, (4) 


mature, (4 make greater 


(5) Does not directions, (6) 


8) Slow worker, needs time, (9) Irregular 
attendance, (10) Work incomplete, and (11) 
Insufficient home study 

Here we have capsule letter-writing, com 
monly employed in the beach resorts for 
other and less serious purposes leachers 
have an opportunity merely by making one 
or more checks in the proper columns to 
explain the change, 
nance, or deterioration 


improveme nt, mainte 
of the quality of 
work symbolized in the grade 


knows what needs 


The parent 
sttention, what is to be 
commended, and can the more quickly 
reach an understanding with the student or 


I he 
the 


teacher m a subsequent conference 


primiaipal of guidance ofhcer, usually 


The Cirarinc House 


homeroom teacher, can compliment those 
who find on their several cards checks in A, 
B, or C, and can suggest definite remedies 
to help and encourage any who find checks 
under D. 

Next steps now become apparent. The 
items under D in the ratings on quality of 
performance are expressed in the negative, 
and a study has been started to rephrase 
them positively and thus to suggest action 
and improvement. Some items are so infre- 
quently used that they should surrender 
valuable space to something more urgently 
De 
are really two different problems for many 


needed. “Careless, indifferent” 


Then 
there must be a summary, since growth is 


students, and should be separated 


evident as one reads across the card, but 
the end result is recorded on per 
manent folders in the office. Finally, there 


only 


must be some provision made within a 


year or two for a handy device or short 
hand method by which the parents may 
reply at the end of each marking period 
this in addition to the customary signature, 
which never tells what parents think 

This last suggestion implies a certain will 
ingness and understanding on the part of 
the parents, and would have to be intro 
duced as a cautious experiment. It would 
surely increase the bulk of the reporting 
forms in the student's envelope, which even 
now contains from six to ten cards for sub 
jects and activities. But whatever is done, 
and whatever changes develop in the re 
porting method, there must continue to be 
a positive effort to measure, record, and 
encourage growth in the student as well as 
to assist the teacher in a better performance 


of his duty 


We Haven't Really Told Them 


Ameruans would 


want 
what constitutes 
hey would be glad to pay 


we what they were getting 


for their money. It is because real estate men do a 


better job of communiating views than we 


do that people vote down mill levy increases and 
bond mues Hoan in The English Journal 
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for them if they could 


RADIO 


SHOW: 


It’s Fun and Profit for Vail Junior High 


CHOOLS HAVE long been admonished to 
S use the mass media of communication 
to build up public support for the ever- 
increasing cost of burgeoning school popu- 
lations. The Alfred Vail Junior High School 
in Morris Township, N.J., has for years 
implemented this philosophy through in- 
tensive and extensive coverage of its edu- 
cational policies and program in the daily 
(‘How Alfred Vail Junior High 
Makes the News,” Te Crearinc House, 
May 1944.) Only recently, with the opening 
of a local radio station (WMTR, serving 
Morris County and Northern New Jersey) 


pr css 


with facilities for picking up broadcasts 
right in our school, have we been able to 
exploit the airwaves and reach, thereby, 
an even wider audience. 

One thing we found out right from the 
start is that our students get tremendous 
satisfaction from participating in a radio 
The thrill is, in itself, sufficient 
motivation for their putting in the time 


broadcast. 


necessary to “polish up” the various phases 
of the program. The natural enthusiasm 
which accompanies doing something that 
you really want to do also carries over to 
the families of the youngsters concerned 
and results in their “drumming up” a wide 
listening audience of neighbors and rela- 
tives. 

We haven't found the preparation of a 
half-hour program any chore either. A few 
minutes’ thought before our first broadcast 
convinced us that we have in our regular 
activity program numerous organizations 
with “acts” that possess plenty of ear-appeal. 
That left only the need for developing a 
format which would provide the desirable 


variety and necessary balance, and we would 
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be ready to go “on the air.” No need to 
think up other ideas or “sweat out” long 
tedious rehearsals. 

For obvious reasons the radio station re 
quires that the complete script, accurately 
timed, be in its hands a week before the 
broadcast. To meet this requirement, we 
schedule a simulated broadcast as an as 
sembly program just before the deadline. 
That has proved, incidentally, to be the 
only full rehearsal needed, since all groups 
have previously practiced their parts. A 
teacher, assisted by a student, keeps a run 
ning time check with the aid of a stop 
watch during the “put-together” and notes 
the exact second at every break, so that im 
mediate reference points will be available 
during the actual broadcast to keep the 
show “on the nose.” 

The skeleton of our annual broadcast 
consists of numbers by the choir and the 
band, because the very nature of those or 
ganizations enables them to be prepared at 
any time to give a public performance. The 
exact selections to be included are deter- 
mined well in advance. But ready for in- 


stant use, if needed, are short numbers 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

It could be that a little entertain. 
ment broadcast by pupils on a school 
radio program is better public rela 
tions than some of the printed annual 
reports to patrons that we've seen. 
Mr. Lynch, who tells about his school's 
program, is principal of Vail Junior 
High School, Morris Township, Morris 
Plains, N.J. 
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which can be added without fuss and feath 
ers during the rehearsal if the approximate 
tame allotments haven't proved too accurate 
Within cis framework we have included 
short radio dramatizations, the speaking 
and vocal ensembles, 


choir, imstrumental 


and other specialties—not all of them, 


naturally, at the sare time 


Harking back to the advice of school- 
community relations experts, we take no 
chances that anyone will assume that the 
school does nothing but teach “theatre-arts.’ 
We always include a carefully worded state 


the 


«hool’s philosophy and stating definitely 


ment by the principal describing 
the efforts made to impart the “three R's” 
and the socalled academic subjects as well 
as the other offerings which are part and 
parcel of a modern junior high school. A 
check has been made, and shows that this 
conscious effort to avoid emphasizing a 
narrow part of the curriculum is paying 
dividends by broadening the understanding 
of the school’s objectives among the gen 
eral populace 

The itself the 


auditorium of the school. We use multiple 


broadcast originates in 
microphones, so that the band can be in 
the pit in front of the stage and the choir 
in the front seats of the auditorium proper 


The House 


The teacher who serves as director is on 
the stage along with the student announcer, 
the time-keeper, and the specialty acts. The 
radio station's engineers with the necessary 
equipment are off to the side. The rest of 
the school is then invited in (because it's 
always better to produce a radio show be- 
fore a live audience) and a short briefing 
takes place so that everyone concerned is 
conscious of his vital part in the success of 
the show. 

Since we are so close to WMTR’'s studios, 
we have experimented with all types of 
“pick-ups”: direct, leased telephone wire, 
and tape-recording. The latter, we feel, has 
two advantages. The students taking part 
can “hear themselves” when the program 
is actually broadcast and therefore profit 
from self-criticism, and we have “insur 
ance,” since any unexpected and obvious 
mistakes can be cut out or, if it should ever 
prove necessary, the whole program could 
be redone 

Yes, we've found these occasional radio 
broadcasts of real value in promoting school 
spirit, for there's nothing like concentrated, 
enjoyable group effort to develop a feeling 
of oneness. But above all our annual shows 
have given us an additional opportunity 


to “sell ourselves.” 


Teaching Without Bias 


difult it 


to avoid propa 


tf etucators realue how is for all 


teachers with political and comyvictions 


and that means slmeat everyone 


ganda of indoctrination im their teaching, and if 


they are aware that this hind of “education” doc 


mont woe ietelleent leaders of good citizens 


it should be posible for them to adopt classroom 


procedures which will minimize the probalk ities 


m thew teaching 


thom which we held in common with 


many educators is that the xhool in a democratic 


wxiety must be a clearing house for the exchange 


of political axial. and economic ideas, and a 


center for developing in students an abiding in 


terest in the problems of our society, and for 
teaching them how to think about these problems 

This viewpoint places important responsibilities 
upon teachers, They must not be propagandists 
but must be more than moderators in class discus 
sions. It is their responsibility to see chat all sides 
get a Where the 


class is evenly divided, their job is to help elicit the 


teasonably objective hearing 


best arguments for cach position (and there aren't 


always only two) To encourage discumion and 


stimulate thought, they must, if necessary, take up 
cudgels in behalf of unpopular causes and build 
up cases for Whisam and 


Kotoony in Migh Points 


them 


PROM MAGIC: 


Event of the term at Washington High 


By 
LOUISE EDNA GOEDEN 


HE SEMI-ANNUAL senior prom at Wash- 
yet High School in Milwaukee has 
become the chief social event of each semes- 
ter, and a glittering memory to treasure for 
years. Sometimes it furnishes a trip to the 
Old World; sometimes, to a never-never 
land 

But that is not all. It has also become a 
means of motivating the semester's work in 
art classes 

The entire process of selecting members 
for the royal prom court, the choice of 
theme for the affair, and actual preparations 
for it were deemed worthy of a page spread 
in the largest local daily recently. And so 
glamorous does the dance seem to the stu- 
dents that the spring 1950 prom was at- 
tended by over 360 couples. Alumni come 
back in large numbers for it, too. 

Each semester, prom-goers wait eagerly 
for the trumpets’ blare which heralds color- 
ful pageantry and traditional ceremonies 
marking the entrance of the royal party and 
the actual crowning of the king and queen. 
The senior graduation class works hard to 
reach the standards set by the classes which 
preceded it 

Plans for the prom begin early in the 
semester, when the prom king election is 
held by the graduating seniors. Class officers 
are selected the semester before. 

Any boy may be nominated for king, pro 
vided he has passing grades and a good con- 
duct record. Sometimes thirty or forty boys 
are nominated. After grades and conduct 
records have been checked by a student and 
faculty committee, a preliminary election is 
held. In this, each student may vote for 
three boys on the ballot. The top 25 so se- 


lected are then automatically in the prom 
court of honor. 

The two top boys are declared runners 
up for the position of prom king, and a 
final election is held to determine which of 
them shall reign at the big affair. The one 
who comes in second is his attendant. 

Each boy in the court, and of course the 
king, may select his own partner for the 
party. 

Phe art committee is the most important 
one working on the dance, for that group's 
efforts largely determine the success of the 
affair. Thus choices for this group are made 
most carefully must all be art 
students, and from them are chosen sub 
chairmen for committees on poster pub 


Members 


licity; decorations for walls, ceiling, orches 
tra section, and refreshment booth; corona 
tion setting; photographic salon; and dance 
program covers. 

Phis combined group determines a most 
important phase of the dance: the theme 
Past proms have had such intriguing titles 

as Holiday in 
Parisian Night, 
Melody in Pastels, and Neptune's Realm 
Possibilities for decorations with each of 
these themes are obvious 


—and decorations to match 
Spain, Mandarin Magic, 


However, it is interesting to note how the 
art classes correlate all activities with these 
For instance, when Holiday in Spain was 
the theme, films were shown on “Handicraft 
in Mexico” and “South of the Border.” For 
Mandarin Magic, students viewed techni- 
color sound films on “Painting the Chinese 
Figure,” and “How to Paint the Chinese 
Way.” Pupils learned with enthusiasm—and 
painlessly—Chinese tec hniques with the use 
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The House 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
Fach semester at Washington High 
School, Milwaukee, 


and thinking of many students are de- 


the “talents 


ted to making the senior prom a 


colorful, spectacular, joyous event 

one that will equal or top its long line 
of predecessors lf we sound like acy 
hlame Muss 


of the event 


Goeden's 
She 


cus press agent 

ount says 
these proms even draw the alumni back 
mm crowds. The author u a member of 


the faculty of the school 


of brush and the Oriental way of interpret 


ing delicate designs of birds, flowers, and 
For 
and musi 


exhibits to display for a theme. For the Chi 


trees Melody in Pastels, films on color 


were shown 


art department also collects special 


nese motif, fans, Chinese costumes, and 


tableware were shown to students. Classes 


become so interested that pupils willingly 


bring in clothes, household articles, and 


other materials thew families have 


treasured and which relate to the theme 


hey also bring clippings from magazines 


ami newspapers to illustrate such things as 
types of architecture in the places used in 
the theme 


Art classes therefore become a buzzing 


center of activity. Interest mounts in clas 


for the students will see thei 


into the biggest 


T he 


mnt to an un 


handiwork incorporated 


al event of the semester talks and 


hime. they know. are 
derstanding of thew work 


Me anw! ‘ thre 


department aids 


talks and 


sprees 


uitee in preparing 


presented wer the pub 


“hool to publicize 

queen and some 
thre 

I he 

came 


The morning of the prom, the lecorating 


committee is at school by seven, for there's 
a full them and the art 
classes 


day's work for 


In keeping with the theme, wall 


decorations have been made to hide the 
ugly pillars and unsightly corners of the 
gym where the dance is held. The orchestra 
booth and refreshment stand have been con 
verted into suitable retreats. For example, 
for Mandarin Magic large fans were used for 
backdrop decorations. 

Crepe paper, in harmonizing colors, has 
already been cut into proper lengths and 
is fastened to a center ring and then strung 
to the walls of the gym, for the room is 
much too high for a friendly effect other. 
wise 

Focal point for the decorations is the 
ceronation setting—the gold metallic back 
drop and canopy for the throne, the throne 
chairs for the king and queen. The chairs 
are white, decorated with gilt. Each year the 
backdrop and canopy are changed to corre 
spond to the theme. When the prom was 
held in Neptune's Realm, the backdrop was 
a paw of large shells sparkling with glass 
tinsel 

Students also make the crowns which the 
king and queen and ladies of the court of 
honor wear, The scepter is the art classes 
project, too 

By tour o'clock on prom day, decorations 
are usually completed, everyone has admired 
them, and in hundreds of homes families 
are in the midst of excited preparations to 
get Sally and Johnny ready for the big night 
The dance 


tinues until 


you see, begins at 8:00 and con 
jo 
By nine, most couples are present. Then 
comes the moment for which the prepara 
tions of months have been made! Trumpets 
sound 

The first event is a specialty number for 
the particular prom. Usually this is a dance 
bor Neptune's Realm, it was a solo dance 
by a bow dressed as Neptune For Melody in 
Pastels it was four ballerinas 

Then into the gym come the trumpeters, 


preceded by a major domo, all are dressed 
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uniforms over which are satin 
capes in the gold and purple school colors. 
Their hats or crowns are in keeping with 
the dance’s theme 


in band 


Next come the three pages, resplendent in 
white satin uniforms over which they wear 
boleros of chartreuse and cerise with gold 
and purple collars. These boleros are re 
versible, and can be worn with either color 
showing. Elaborate gold crowns and belts 
complete their costumes. Two pages carry 
the crowns for the royal couple, while the 
third bears the king's scepter. 

Meanwhile, fourteen boys, the royal 
guards, stretch purple ropes to force dack 
the crowd and prepare a space for the royal 
procession. Their partners, who are known 
as ribbon-bearers, have meanwhile marked 
off the path by holding two long ribbons 
the length of the gym. 

Down this ribbon aisle advances the court 
of honor—the nine boys—and their partners 

who came just below the runner-up and 
king in number of votes for prom king. Both 
the guards and courtiers wear ambassador 
ribbons in purple and gold across their 
chests. Their partners wear gold crowns. 

Finally, the king and queen advance, 
wearing their long velvet robes—white for 
the queen, red for the king. The queen's 
train is held up by her attendant. Those 
robes have a particular part in the ceremony 
and in prom the sleeve of 


each bears the name and date, in gold em- 


tradition, for 
broidery, of all the kings or queens who have 
worn it before 

The the king and 
queen. Following this ceremony, the senior 


attendants crown 


class president announces the enthronement 
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and invites the dancers to take part in the 
grand march which follows. Thus the prom 
is actually on its way. 

All through the evening, in a booth con 
structed at the entrance to the gym, a photo 
graphic studio is operating. Sometimes the 
pictures are taken by of the 
camera club. At other times, an outside 


members 


photographer is employed. At any rate, each 
couple can have two pictures in folders 
made to immortalize the event. 

The entire Royal Court is also photo 
graphed in color and the picture later put 
on display in a special section reserved for 
past proms. 

From the sidelines, the chaperons smile 
proudly. They are always the parents of the 
king and queen, of the class president and 
the class committees, as well as Washington 
High School's principal, Arlie Schardt, and 
his wife, and other faculty members. 

As is always true, the prom ends much 
the dancers. But 
always post-prom parties, usually in the stu 


too soon for there are 
dents’ homes. And the royal couple, with 
members of the court of honor, go to a local 
midnight radio show, where the king and 
queen are interviewed 

The entire affair is long remembered, for 
each semester the class has a special theme 
for its dance which sets it apart from every 
other. 

In the words of Principal Schardt: “The 
proms have proved to be a powerful force 
in the development of social attitudes and 
conduct. We try to stage a prom that will 
live forever in the memories of the students, 
that will be the highlight of their social ac 
tivities.” 


Small-College Point 


If you are a bashful difident person who does 
not make friends casily, you will probably get along 
better at a smal! college than at a large one You 
are apt to feel completely submerged and somewhat 


insecure at a school which has thousands of su 


dents I have known youngsters who made D's 
and Fs at a big university to make A's and B's 
when they transferred to emalier colleges where they 
received more individual recognition 


Lovejoy in The Anicrican Teacher 
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LATIN: 


Real Aims vs. Doubtful Trimmings 


By HAZEL. M. TOLIVER 


t THE PRESENT time much discussion is 
A going on among classicists as to how 
the elementary Latin courses may be revised 
to make them more effective and attractive 
The discussion probably stems from a feel 
ing, whether expressed or not, that a stu 
dent can justifiably be asked to take a course 
only if it helps in preparing him te face the 
complexities and insecurity ofl our modern 
world, and that the methods and materials 
used in Latin courses need to be overhauled 
if the study of Latin is to contribute its full 
share to this goal 

This point of view is sound enough, but 
there seems a need to question some of the 
most frequently heard suggestions for im 
provement, Ihe very fact that we teachers 
of Latin find ourselves constantly on the de 
fensive suggests that we have often failed 
to emphasize the chief values of our subject 
Yet recent artules and discussions seem still 
to be harping, in perhaps slightly different 
language, upon much the same superficial 


values that desperate teachers have been 


reciting ever since professional educators 
made the momentous discovery that educa 


tion must be “practical.” 


For a number of vears these teachers have. 


with almost an au of bribery at 


stre wed 


times, 


Latin as a background for literary 


allusions and Latin phrases quotations and 


mottoes, a preparation tor modern lan 


guages, and an aid to English vocabulary 


These undoulted but rather incadental val 


ucs have en played up as 


ol a dictionary and 


practical ad 
Vantayg Vet the use 


line nythol | 
some reading of mythology and of classical 


literature in translation would take con 


siderably less me and furnish quite an ade 


quate background for the daily reading 
done by most people. 

It is true that for anyone who might wish 
to become an expert in the Romance lan 
guages a knowledge of Latin would be indis 
pensable, but for the average student, who 
at the most will probably take no more than 
two or three years of cither Spanish or 
French, it would seem to be a highly time- 
consuming and rather foolish procedure to 
learn Latin merely as an introduction to the 
language in which he is really interested 

Again, taking Latin only to learn English 
vocabulary seems about as reasonable as the 
methods employed by those characters of 
Charles Lamb who burned down their 
houses in order to have roast pig. A well 
conducted one-semester course in English 
vocabulary would probably furnish a prac- 
tical-minded student with a larger vocabu- 
lary of the kind he needs than would two 
years of Latin. Actually the mere fact that 
some teachers take time to teach English 
words in Latin class or have students keep 
complicated derivative notebooks would 
seem to be a direct contradiction of our 
claim that a knowledge of Latin increases 
one’s English vocabulary. Unless such an 
increase is automatic, our claim is not valid 
If we must stop in class to teach these Eng 
lish words or if we must have the student 
look up their origin and meaning in the 
dictionary, then obviously the increased vo- 
cabulary does not result from a knowledge 
of Latin but from the English vocabulary 
class which we are conducting during Latin 
period 

These remarks apply even more fully to 


the technical vocabularies. At Indiana Uni- 
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Latin: vs. 


versity, for instance, there is offered a two- 
hour, one-semester course called Greek and 
Latin Elements in Medical Terminology. 
There is no doubt that the pre-medical stu- 
dents who take this course build up a larger 
technical vocabulary in one semester than 
they would have acquired from taking both 
Greek and Latin for four or five years. 
Needless to say, it is neither a fault nora 
waste to give some extra attention to deriva- 
tives—if there is time after the more impor- 
tant objectives are taken care of, But the 
excessive attention which has so frequently 
been given to this phase offers an example 
of the manner in which we get sidetracked 
from the main issue as a result of our own 
defense mechanisms. It is true that such 
advantages as those mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs are casy to set forth to 
4 prospective student and that, unfortu- 
nately, the more important and profound 
be derived from the study of 
Latin (or of Greek) are almost unexplain- 


values to 
able to individuals who have not personally 
experienced them 

This is, to a great extent, true with refer- 


ence to all the humanities and is probably 


responsible for some of the tragic aspects of 
Nevertheless I am con- 
vinced that objectives of the kind just dis- 
cussed are secondary; they should not be al- 


modern education 


lowed to influence our teaching too much 
nor should they be presented as the prin 
cipal arguments for the study of Latin, be- 
cause there are weightier reasons for that 
study 

Our real task would seem to be twofold 
to teach the Latin language and to present 
the Roman character and culture as a basis 
for understanding the perennial—and there 
fore modern—problems of humanity. The 
language is a tool, of course, a knowledge 
of which automatically takes care of most of 
those secondary values claimed for Latin 

If Latin is the first foreign language 
learned by the student, it will, if grammar 
and syntax are taught in a systematic pat- 
tern, give him a basic understanding of the 
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nature of language which will be of value 
to him throughout his life, even though he 
may not fully realize it. After all, he prob 
ably does not stop to consider how helpful 
to him is the basic concept of numbers and 
their uses which he subconsciously acquired 
in his mathematics courses. The specific pur 
pose of learning any language, however, is 
to permit the reading in the original of the 
literature of that language. This is where 
the two fundamental goals presented here 
for the teaching of Latin begin to merge 

We praise Latin for the mental discipline 
it affords, but it does even more than 
sharpen the mind. It develops imaginative 
thought because the language and the litera 
ture give the student a view of another 
civilization besides his own, a civilization 
which is at the root of our own modern way 
of life and yet is different. Thus even while 
he is acquiring a greater understanding of 
himself and the culture of which he is a 
part, he is also adventuring among a people 
in many ways different enough to set his 
imagination soaring 

It is an experience which should make 
him aware that the peoples of the world 
are different, especially in superficial cus 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Miss Toliver, it seems to us, thinks 
that Latin should pay a little more at 
tention to its fundamental and real ob 
jectives, and spend less time running 
around after new, “practical” beauty 
treatments and trying on frivolous ob 
jectives in an effort to become the Belle 
of the Curriculum. (And at Latin's age, 
too! Why, she’s 2,500 years old if she's 
a day!) Anyway, Muss Toliver tells why 
she thinks certain Latin objectives ave 
and strictly secondary 
Miss Toliver teaches in the Depart 
ment of Classical Languages and Litera 
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toms and outlooks, while stull possessing in 
common certain deeply rooted human quali- 
ties which, if properly stressed, might form 
a bond of understanding among nations. 
But the student becomes aware of such im- 
portant facts only if he is led into the very 
mind and character of the Romans 

Such an end is not accomplished by the 
mere presentation of a series of more or 
less isolated facts about the daily life of the 
Romans—a favorite device of many text 
books now on the market. It is, for instance, 
an interesting fact that the Romans reclined 
at table and that they 


came to cat many 


rich and exotic foods, but it is not a very 


important fact when it is just to be stored 


away a8 4 cCurbosily in some remote com- 


partment of the student's mind. If, how 


ever, he learns that luxurious banquets 


characterized by intemperance and immor 


alities were one symptom of the decay of 


the Roman nation, an important connection 
has been formed in his mind which may 
lead to his acquiring some understanding 
of the process and signs of national degen 
eration 


A student who has been wisely guided 
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through even two years of Latin should 
have gained some perspective, some ability 
to view the past and to measure the future 
by that He should have learned— 
not as a fact given by the teacher or the 
textbook to be memorized but from his own 


past 


intellectual and emotional experience with 
life, thought—that 
civilizations become great and die accord- 


Roman history, and 
ing to the spirit and character of the people 
who compose them. Thus to some extent, at 
least, he will have begun to understand the 
vast potentialities of the spiritual and the 
necessary limitations of the physical. Surely 
there is no more valuable lesson to be 
taught in preparing the youth of today to 
face the complex problems and uncertain 
future of his world 

We who teach Latin know that such im. 
portant benefits can be derived from its 
study because we ourselves have experienced 
them to varying degrees. Why then should 
we lay such stress upon those advantages 
but 


which, if considered as the principal goals, 


which come automatically anyway 


reduce Latin to the status of a mere tool 


subject? 
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SPANISH FIESTA: 
An Intercultural Get-T ogether 


By DAISY FE. CURRY 


ARMERS IN OUR rich agricultural valley 
| pow largely on Mexican and Spanish- 
speaking people for much of their seasonal 
labor. Our schools, both elementary and 
high, have a sizable enrolment of children 
of Mexican and Spanish descent, and some 
problems result from this factor. 

A step in racial understanding was made 
in the high school recently when members 
of the Spanish Club, composed of students 
in the first- and second-year classes of high- 
school Spanish, joined together for a night 
of carnival and fun called the Spanish 
Fiesta. 

The primary purpose of the Fiesta was 
making enough money to buy pins for mem- 
bers of the club, But surely the most impor 
tant purpose accomplished was the friendly 
working together, the cooperative relations, 
the further understanding and appreciation 
these students gained for one another in 
this combined effort for the common pur 
pose as outlined by the club. A king and 
queen ruled over the festivities and prizes 
were given for the most typical Spanish cos- 
tume worn by a boy and by a girl. It was 
truly a “Spanish” Fiesta, and many of the 
important honors were carried off by Span- 
ish-American youths 

Committees were impartially appointed 
throughout the club. The Anglo girl who 
was barker at the Bingo stand, and having 
the of her 
two Mexican boys in sombreros and typical 


time life, was ably assisted by 
Mexican clothes who took care of the cus 
tomers. Anglo and Mexican students worked 
elbow to shoulder at the refreshment coun 
ter. A Japanese-American girl took care of 
the voting booth for the election of the 


royalty, and the postmaster, whose children 
are active in the Spanish Club, took charge 
of the curtained booth where choice Mexi- 
can articles were on exhibit. 

The floor show was pretty evenly divided 
between skits and dances by Anglos and 
Spanish-American children. The famous 
and popular “Hat Dance” by two Spanish 
children was the most widely applauded. 

At the breaking of the traditional pinata 
as the hour of midnight approached, there 
was a mad scramble of all sorts of young 
people and some not so young for one or 
two of the sweet tidbits that showered from 
the gaily camouflaged paper bag. Once more 
proof was given that children the world 
over are the same—they like the same things, 
enjoy the same entertainment, and are 
thrilled and stimulated by the same activi- 
ties. 

Many adult leaders in community social 
and business life were noticeably present. 
They danced to the Mexican orchestra, sam- 
pled the enchiladas, and sent phony tele 
grams from the booth 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Rocky Ford, Colo., public schools 
have quite an enrolment of students of 


Mexican descent, among whom Spanish 
isa popular subject. Recently the Mex: 
can and “Anglo” members of the Span 
ish Club staged a money-raising fiesta 
which Miss Curry says was a big suc- 
cess in intercultural appreciation. She 
teaches English in Rocky Ford High 
School 
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Labor difficulties? Yes, there are some 
here. Jealousy and bickering? Unfortu- 
nately, yes, there are some. But probably in 
more ways than one those were four or five 
very profitable hours spent together. Teach- 
ers saw pupils in a different light; Mexican 
children greeted their teachers as guests and 
friends. The farmers who employ these 
workers in their 
better understanding of them for having 


fhelds will surely have a 


watched them playing the evening away in 
the colorful and in some instances very 
beautiful costumes of their native land to 
the South 

As the evening drew to a close and the 
Spanish teacher who had sponsored the 


club's activities called for help in cleaning 


the building, every member present took 
off his or her finery and donned jeans and 
plaid shirts brought especially for this pur- 
pose. In half an hour the crepe paper had 
come down, the confetti had been swept into 
a basket, the temporary booths had been 
reduced to their original state of raw lum 
ber. An orderly, weary, but happy group of 
children dispersed. 

The proceeds proved enough to buy the 
desired pins, with something left for the 
treasury. But best of all this experience in 
group living showed that one people can 
help another, that planning and working 
together can give both groups broader and 
fuller experience and better, pleasanter 
living 


A Social-Problems Club Steps Out 


Our excial problems club came of age the day we 
conducted an amembly forum on the bus trans 
portation problems in our community This was 


no ordinary amembly forum and every student 
eeneed the difference as he entered the auditorium 
the pres oxcupied the tromt row newspaper photog 
raphers were at vaniage points throughout the au 
ditoritum. the assembly was to be addressed by sev 


eral prominent civic leaders. Here for the first 
time the stucents had the opportunity to thrash out 
prewing problems with the people who set policy 
it was a dramatic gpectacie of students and adults 
grappling with a pr blem and of people evolving 
anewers to urgent needs That day our students 
lewended from their ivory tower classrooms to the 
arena action 

tunities for action are endless in a 
community. The Horner murder case 
in which six Trenton Negroes were convicted, 
another case in A youngster reported that 
the confessons were exacted by force, that the evi 
tener comtained comtradwtions and the State's 
chargers remained unsubstantiated, that the mis 
carriage of justice warranted comparison with the 
Scottelere « what streck us as more 
cant than the det “af the caw was the alence with 


which the metropelitan prew for two 


papers) treated it 


Several youngsters prepared responsible inquiries 


to the pres. Three newspapers responded, indicat 
ing their plans to cover the story after the New 
Jersey Supreme Court had decided the case on 
appeal. But Uhat was seven weeks off and the club 
members were determined im their small way to 
crack what appeared to be a conspiracy of ulene 
We planned to invite representatives of the pres 
to discuss the question of the newspaper s obliga 
tions in a democratic community, But the best laid 


plans of mie and men «xhool administrative 


difhculties precluded another assembly. Instead, in 


cooperation with the xhool newspaper, our stu 
dents interviewed Mr ©. John Rogge, attorney for 
the defendants, and featured the story in the 
sxhool paper 

On the theory that knowledge makes men [ree 
the was a small but satisfactory way of spreading 
loght 

These are but two isolated instances of the demo 
rat action technique Schools have at their dis 
posal much of the paraphernalia of pressure groups 
the petition, the interview with clected officials, the 
community referendum, the mass meeting All these 
techniques can be brought to bear on the entire 
gamut of sxial 


problems directly affecting the 


lives of high «hool students RusiIn Matorr in 
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THE ORDEAL and the 
RECONCILIATION 


By 
AARON GOFF 


FRHAPs you first decided to go into 
) on hing when you were in the army. 
It sounded like an altruistic and idealistic 
career in which you could watch young 
minds develop and could receive gratifica- 
tion in terms of soul enrichment. You liked 
the idea of short hours and long vacations, 
the dignity of professional standing, the 
respect which you had given your own 
teachers. You may have built up an intense 
love of children, or of subject matter, an 
enthusiasm which could be satished only in 
the classroom. 

Perhaps you decided, and with great 
justification, that teaching was the noblest 
of all professions and that you wanted to 
do your bit towards safeguarding the future 
of our civilization and culture. Or, maybe 
you couldn't quite make the grade in en- 
gineering, medicine, journalism, or busi- 
ness, and decided to take second best in a 
profession whose requirements could be 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Most teachers, says Mr. Goff, went 
through something like “the educa- 
tional ordeal” which he discusses. The 
majority managed to pull through it 
and maintain their sincerity and en- 
thusiasm. But it has created “a rather 
strong minority of disillusioned and 
cynical teachers.” Mr. Goff believes that 
we can do much to help new teachers 
go through such periods of ordeal with- 
out losing thew impetus. He teaches in 
Central Commercial and Technical 
High School, Newark, N.J. 


met with more or less ease. You liked 
people, youth especially, and wanted to con- 
tribute to their development and to lead an 
intellectual life. So you went into teaching. 

Your education courses were stimulating, 
at least for a while. You learned philosophy, 
aims, methods, techniques and psychology. 
It was wonderful the way everything had a 
reason in the books and lecture rooms. The 
professors had a point of view, some force- 
ful and others weak, some liberal, some 
cantankerous and narrow. It was an intel. 
lectual playground, permeated with logic 
and obeisance at the door of scientific 
method in education. Perhaps you got a 
little tired of the education courses; after 
a few months there wasn't so much “meat” 
to chew on. You sensed unsolved problems 
and frustrations in the lectures of these pro- 
fessors who hadn't been in a classroom situ- 
ation for twenty-five years. You found the 
courses becoming repetitious and boring. 
You wondered at the need for all of this 
background in pedagogy. However, you 
persevered and went on to do your practice 
teaching. 

Now you got hit between the eyes. Some 
of the teachers were still using their notes 
of twenty years ago and also the same text- 
books. Some teachers still taught for college 
preparation even though their present 
classes had only industrial students. A few 
teachers had given up all thoughts of pro- 
fessional improvement the year they gained 
tenure. The most horrifying spectacle was 
the way a few teachers still believed them 
selves to be little tin gods—unapproachable 
by student, parent, or administrator. 

You struggled through your twelve weeks, 


ore 
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helped by most, exploited by some, be- 
wildered by the inconsistency of it all 
Slipping were the ideals, the philosophy, 
and the enthusiasm. You still had hope, 
though, hope that when you began to teach 
it would be different. The flame was not 
extinguished, though it burned less strongly 

You came out of college and looked 
around for a position. You obtained more 
or less regular work; but it wasn't work in 
the sense of labor, it was ambition achieved 


The 


you had detailed leson plans ready with 


fest day you faced your own classes 
facts and questions by the hundred pre 
pared for thirsty minds. You didn’t realize 
at first that many of these students were not 
“academic minded,” that they were inter 
ested in passing with minimum grades, that 
they had been pushed along through the 
grades without having acquired the funda 
mental skills adequately. You didn’t under 
stand that these students were not of your 
own temperament and mind when you had 
thirsted for knowledge and sought it in the 
classroom. You didn’t know that many olf 
these students led narrow, distorted lives in 
sjualid surroundings, and lived by social 
standards different from your own 

It took you become ac 


a littl time to 


customed to the new freedom of youth, the 
book 


You stubbed your scholasti« 


comic and the careless atu 


toes and 


burned your academic fingers on many a 


lesson which went sour. You grieved in vain 
over poorly prepared minds and sloppy 
work until vou came to accept the truth 
You had to compromise and step down 
from your pedestal of lofty aims and theory 
clay which had to be 


tu accep thre 


molded into some figure of adulthood. You 
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had to modify your ideas about sculpturing 
that figure, both in method and results. If 
you did not compromise and modify and 


step down, you were lost. Then you became 
one of those cynical, hardened, and bitter 
men who look down upon teaching as a 
job, a labor of necessity, not love. You hated 
the work, the children, and even your 
colleagues. 

If you were one of the fortunate through 
temperament, and wisdom, 
you became a better person through this 


intelligence, 


You recognized the needs of the 
large group of “non-academic students” and 


ordeal 


you realized that a great deal of the theory 
could be applied, but only after personal 
relationships had been established. Your 
love of teaching returned and your enthusi- 
asm and resourcefulness contributed to your 
Now 


seem as nothing to the joy of holding your 


proper adjustment your obstacles 
class, of achieving even partial success. 
Your disgusts with financial inequities and 
administrative tyranny become temporary 
storms in a turbulent world which soon 
seems far distant from the classroom. 

The glorification of the ego is no mere 
phrase to one who has aspired, struggled, 
The must 


accept the student body with its full ap- 


and achieved teacher of today 
perceptive load and build on piles sunk 
To 


cynical, bitter, and defeatist is not only to 


through the shifting sands become 
do a disservice to the cause of education but 
to warp one’s character into an unhealthy 
and unhappy blind alley 

We need to help new teachers through 
their period of ordeal and do all we can 
to keep them from ever losing ther initial 
rest and ideals. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
in a Vocational School 


By 
JOSEPH J. MESSINA 


HE ROLE OF photography in vocational 

high schools must necessarily differ con- 
siderably from that which it plays in a 
conventional academic high school. To best 
serve the needs of the student and the com- 
munity the emphasis must be placed not 
merely on producing picture takers but 
rather on creating technicians; on impart- 
ing the concept of photography as a tool of 
many uses and not merely as a beginning, 
a middle, and an end, in itself. 

In those objectives lie, I believe, many of 
the reasons why our school has been one of 
the most successful in the country in placing 
photographic graduates. Of the 16 students 
from our January graduating class all but 
three are now working in photographic 
studios. Since our first graduating class in 
1939. approximately 85 per cent of our 
photographic majors have ended up as 
technicians and picture takers in photog- 
raphy, business, science, the arts, and indus- 
try. 

In the School of Industrial Art we offer 
two courses in photography. One is the four- 
year course, which includes one year of 
professional art and three years of commer- 
cial photography, for those entering from 
elementary school. Those entering from 

take the three-year 
course of Commercial Photography. The 


other is a six-month course for students who 


junior high school 


are majoring in design. Since each of these 
courses has an entirely different objective, 
a brief review of what each offers and how 
the course in each case is slanted to achieve 
its objectives may be of interest. 


The Course in Commercial Photography 


The purpose of our course in commercial 
photography is to teach students the princi- 
ples and practice, so that upon their entry 
into the field of photographic industry they 
will have a suitable foundation for further 
training and the acquisition of skill in their 
chosen work. This encompasses a knowledge 
of proper work habits as well as experience 
which will serve to determine the personal 
qualifications of the students for the partic- 
ular types of work they choose. The course 
is also intended to qualify students for the 
responsibilities of good citizenship by the 
development of desirable personality and 
social traits. 

The course begins with no reference to 
photography whatsoever. During the first 
year, students follow an applied arts course. 
This gives them valuable preparation for 
what is to come by acquainting them with 
the fundamentals of design and good com- 
position. It also clears the way for greater 
concentration in the photographic classes 
on those aspects of the subject which are 
purely photographic in nature. 

Since the scope of photography is today 
almost unlimited, however, the actual units 
of instruction in the course are amended 
and modified to cover new developments 
in the industry as they occur. Generally, 
they follow a fairly regular pattern of pro- 
gression—from the simple to the complex, 
from the basic aspects to advanced practice 
in the held, and the application of photog 
raphy to other fields as well. 

For example, the objective of the first 
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term in the tenth year is to provide a 
foundation in the principles and practice 
of photography, to help the students 
develop correct work habits, and to teach 
the basic clementary skills. The units of 
instruction which accomplich these ends 
begin with an explanation of the relation 
between art and photography—which ties in 
with the student's experience during the 
previous year~and they carry on with a 
brief history of photography, an explana- 
tion of the basic principles ef camera design 
and operation, discussion of simple lenses, 
the nature of the photographic emulsion, 
and the steps leading up to the taking of 
the picture, development, printing, finish- 
ing, Wimming, and mounting 

Such an introduction provides, in our 
opinion, a firm foundation. It also satishes 
the student's desire to be doing things and 
gives him a sense of accomplishment, since 
at the end of the term he is considerably 
more advanced as a picture taker than he 
was at its beginning 

At the outset of the second term we en 
large on the principles and practices of pho 
tography, and begin to familiarize the stu 
dent with the use of equipment and ma 
terials. This, too, is exciting and interesting 
to students because they find themselves 
differentiate and 
understand several different types of cam 


learning to between 


eras, the nature and importance of light, 


different lenses, some of the principles of 


photographic chemistry, and the selection 
of lenses, film, lights, filters, and other 
equipment and materials necessary to 
accomplish a particular job 

The first term of the eleventh year is in 
tended to broaden the student's knowledge 
of photographic equipment and materials 
still further. Here, too, the novitiate is 
taught the clementary principles of nega 
tive correction and given further experi 
ences in the practice of photography 

If you dropped into either of the school’s 
big classrooms or darkrooms when such a 


class was in session. you'd very likely find 
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one group of students learning to use view 
cameras or enlargers, and another deep in 
architectural photography—and the applica- 
tions of the basic forms of composition to 
architecture—or, possibly, the use of re- 
ducers or intensifiers on negatives. Such 
activities are carried over into the second 
term as well, when further practical experi- 
ence is given students and they are also intro- 
duced to some of the different fields of 
photographic work. 

From this point on, the units of instruc- 
tion in our course follow two very well de- 
fined and inherently similar lines. One of 
these is to make the student more adept as 
a photographic technician; the other is to 
show him how he might apply his newly 
gained knowledge in many fields. Here he 
is given an understanding of the use and 
purpose of highly specialized equipment— 
such as microfile or photostat cameras—the 
intricacies of color photography, airbrush 
work, photomontage, and toning. At the 
same time the application of such tools to 
industrial photography, interior work, com- 
mercial photography of household goods, 
machinery, copy work, group photography, 
news photography, portraiture, and both 
fashion and documentary photography, 
among others, is explained 

The final term of our course is stiff work. 
It is necessarily so because its intent ts to 
give students the final technical polish they 
need to make them good job prospects, and 
to aid students in selecting a special branch 
of the photographic insofar as 
their temperament and abilities to fulfill 


industry 


trade qualifications are concerned. It begins 
with a study of the use of accessories on 
certain advanced regular cameras, proceeds 
to discussions and explanations of x-ray, 
acrial, motion-picture, and color cameras— 
and runs through such highly advanced sub- 
jects as airbrushing of color prints, quick 
methods of developing special types of film, 
and retouching and opaquing. At the same 
time the students’ abilities and qualifica- 
tions are closely studied, and as opportuni- 
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ties arise students are recommended for 
various jobs on the outside. 


The Course in Related Photography 


The second course in photography pro- 
vided by our school is unique in that its 
purpose is not to produce finished or even 
semi-finished technicians. It is, rather, to 
turn out artists who have control over an 
additional tool and help produce artists 
who understand what photography can do 
to assist them in their work—as well as what 
it cannot do. 

This approach is of really practical value 
to artists in any field because of the many 
uses of photography in the arts today. The 
ability of a camera to take “notes” far faster 
and more accurately than any artist could 
sketch a similar scene is just one applica- 
tion. The usefulness of a camera in record- 
ing a pose, or expression, or a position as 
sumed by an expensive model (whose fees 
would otherwise prove exorbitant) is 
another. Today, in fact, photography is an 
indispensable tool of many artists, such as 
Norman Rockwell, Steven Dohanos, and 
John Falter 

In our school, as a result, related photog: 
raphy is a required course for any student 
taking any other shop such as art, ceramics, 
silk screen, etc. With such students we be- 
gin our course by showing the relationship 
between art and photography, and by 
covering such subjects as the related points 
of composition, color values, and so forth. 

From that starting point we have found 
it valuable to delve further into photo 
graphic composition and show how the 
technical aspects of space relationship, dark 
and light areas, linear design, balance, and 
such are involved therein. This is followed 
by a briefing in photographic chemistry to 
give students some idea of how the effects 
are achieved and produced. 

From that point we take up further 
aspects of photographic production, includ 
ing how best to use and control natural 
and artificial light, how to operate the 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Messina is chairman of the de- 
partment of photography of the School 
of Industrial Arts, a vocational public 
high school in New York City. In his 
department a student can take a solid 
four years of photography and then be- 
come a technician or a general assistant 
to a professional photographer. Even if 
your school only has a photography 
club or @ one-semester course in the 
subject, you may find some points of 
interest in the author's explanation of 
the objectives and teaching methods of 
his department. 


camera both outdoors and in, and how to 
develop and print film. Finally the student 
is led, step by step, through print finishing, 
drying, spotting, coloring, and the conver- 
sion of a photograph to a sketch or other 
form of craft work. 

At the conclusion of such work we have 
not, by any means, produced photographers 
—but we have helped give artists a photo 
graphic background. That this is valuable 
to our students has been proved time and 
time again by the reports of those who have 
been graduated and are now at work in 
their respective fields. 


General Considerations 


In teachiag photography and related pho- 
tography in a vocational school, we have 
found that an advisory board of practicing 
photographers is of tremendous assistance. 
Our board—which lists among its members 
Lejaren 4 Hiller, Benjamin Pearson, John 
O'Reilly, Tony Venti, Hi Williams, Paul 
Terry, Valentino Sarra, Nicholas Murray, 
Alan Fontaine, and Martin Baumann, all 
highly successful commercial photogra- 
phers—meets with us at least once or twice 
a term to discuss our program of study and 
to acquaint us with the latest developments 
in the held. This keeps us up to date, and 
enables us to modify and change our units 
of instruction, as necessary, to meet the 
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changing needs of the profession. It also 
provides us with a “pipeline” which helps 
us place graduates of our regular photo- 
graphic course. Although our school main- 
tains no regular placement service, this in- 
formal arrangement proves to be very help- 
ful 

The regular photographic course, as is 
right and proper, provides full credits for 
graduation. As each term begins, students 
are introduced to charts which list the prob 
lems for the term and show each boy or 
girl what he must do. As each practical 
problem is completed, and the work turned 
in, an indicator mark is pasted on the chart. 
If the work is unsatisfactory, half of a black 
sjuare is inked in—and the remaining half 
is not added until satisfactory work has 
been produced. If the work is turned in late, 
a red square is employed. The same tech 
nique is employed with written assignments 

Ihe assignments cover a wide range of 
subjects and cach student may select his 
own method of covering the subject. For 
example, if the assignment is for jewelry 


Theirs Not to 


When Anne Hunt in an clementary algebra class 
at Washington High School, New York City, was 
faced with the number and read it three point 
two cight and did mot respond to the teacher's 
request that she read it im a meaningful way, she 
insisted that she had newer heard anything about 
the decimal point and decimal fractions Likewise 
when Howard Mack tried to explain the number 
@ 8. be said, “When you want to write the aumber 
ninety eight, you write the 9 in front of the eight; 
but when you want to separate the 6 from the 9. 

tot between them.” On a third occasion, 

in a formula taken trom 

problem in erperal Was to 

divide by The class insisted that the 

decimal pont im the 104 be meved two places to 

the t Why’? could explain decimal 

point meet that must be mowed; they 
had been taught 

In reading « paragraph about the story of 


one might select a necklace, another a 
brooch, another a bracelet, and still another 
a pair of earrings, etc. Before making the 
photograph each student must make a lay- 
out, which is checked by the teacher. When 
it is approved, he may proceed with the 
taking of the assignment. In this manner, 
there is practically no duplication of prints 
on the same subject. 

Students are expected to turn in one 
practical photographic job a week, and 
perhaps two written assignments. At the 
end of the course students, as a result, have 
a number of representative examples of 
their work in various fields, and the school 
has a complete and well-rounded record of 
each student's activities, his abilities, and an 
excellent idea of the field in which he or she 
is most likely to be successful. This is par- 
ticularly helpful in recommending students 
for various outside jobs, and has enabled us 
to build up a record for reliability and the 
production of well-trained technicians, 
which is a great asset in the photographic 
training held. 


Question Why 


number, the class came upon the expression sooo 
ac. Very few in the class could casily explain how 
long ago that was. Alter making sure that the 
symbol ac was not the cause of the dificulty, the 
teacher managed to get the correct answer. When, 
at the end of the period, he told of his experience 


to a colleague in the economics department, the 
latter invited him co present the question to a 
senior class the following period; and even these 
more advanced boys and girls took time to have only 
half of their class give the correct answer to the 
question 

When a group of pupils from the junior high 
xhools, one of the recent accelerated groups, was 
asked why they perform certain procedures in their 
work in algebra, they regarde! the teacher in 
amarement and exclaimed, “Because the teacher 
said w.~” And when they were asked why the teacher 
said so, they replied, “Because that is the way to do 
~Joseru B. in High Points 


SITDOWN: The blackout of extracurricular ac 
tivities in the high schools of New York City, re- 
ported in this department in the October issue, was 
still in effect weeks after the opening of school. The 
teachers began their sitdown strike against extracur- 
ricular activity sponsoring in April, to enforce their 
request for salary increases. As high schools opened in 
September the teachers resumed the strike, and sus 
pension of all social, athletic, and club activities was 
continued. At the end of the previous year, says the 
New York Post, there had been no proms and no 
year books, and graduation exercises were conducted 
during regular school hours instead of at night. A 
high-school principal quoted in the Post commented, 
“The teachers sincerely regret the stoppage, but it 
seems to be the only way they can call their salary 
grievances to the attention of the authorities.” 


BREAKFAST. The Campfire Girls are sponsoring 
Better Breakfast Week November 5 to 12. A recent 
survey, states The Camp Fire Girl, showed that an 
average of about one-third of all teen-agers cat no 
break fast, or cat one without solid foods. So this event 
certainly must be one of the worthier of the special 
weeks for the attention of school people. Theme of 
the event is, “It's smart to cat breakfast.” If such 
old fashioned activities as dancing the Charleston can 
be revived, surely breakfast cating can be, too—even 
if vou have to arrange an exhibit to show some of the 
students what an egg and a bow! of oatmea! look like. 


MERRY-GO-ROUND: For 7 years Mrs. Margaret 
Troyano has been trying to collect $791.60 im vaca- 
tion money due her as of 1945, and for 7 years the 
New York City Board of Education has been trying 
to pay her the money, plus interest on it that now 
amounts to $103.40. But somehow, it can't be done, 
reports the New York World Telegram and Sun. 
You see, Mrs. Troyano has spent all of her teaching 
career, which goes back to 1942 or earlier, on the 
faculty of John Adams High School, in Queens. But 
the Board insists that she has been teaching all that 
time in Jane Addams Vocational High School, in the 
Bronx. Mrs. Troyano probably could prove by hun- 
dreds of witnesses that she has been teaching at John 
Adams, Queens. But it's Jane Addams, Bronx, on the 
Board's records, and the Board is being cither stub- 
born or helpless about it. We don t quite understand 
it all—but anyway, the World Telegram and Sun 
gloomily anticipates that the Board's current effort to 
pay Mrs. Troyano may fail again this year, because 
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of the John Adams, Queens Jane Addams, Bronx, 
impasse. We think we have a solution that would 
appeal even to the stuffiest Board. Why not make 
Mrs. Troyano an honorary member of the Jane 
Addams, Bronx, school for a day, and pay her there? 
Then she could resign from Jane Addams, Bronx, 
take her money back to John Adams, Queens, and 
resume her teaching. 


FOURTH YEAR: A fourth year may be added to 
the programs of New York City’s regular 5-year 
junior high schools for the benefit of some pupils, 
states the New York World.Telegram and Sun. The 
fourth year would be for pupils who are seriously 
retarded in reading, presumably for intensive re- 
medial instruction, according to Dr. William Jansen, 
superintendent of schools. 


ATOMIC CIVILIANS: Two books of timely con 
cern to teachers in the Age of the Atom Bomb (which 
is a more exact term than Atomic Age) have been 
issued by the U. S. Government. United States 
Defense is a 162-page, 25 cent book prepared by the 
National Security Resources Board, It presents “a 
plan for organizing the civil defense of the United 
States,” both nationally and locally, in 27 chapters. 
An eerie comment in the chapter on “Shelter Pro 
tection” is, “A shelter construction program will be, 
at best, a defensive measure designed to protect 
against weapons of uncertain character from an un 
known source at an unknown time.” The Effects of 
Atomic Weapons is a $1.25 book that has gone rapidly 
through § printings. It was prepared by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department of Defense, 
with the collaboration of more than 100 military and 
scientific authorities, and has more than goo jllustra 
tions. The book contains a mas of scientific and 
technical information on the phenomena and effects 
accompanying an atomic explosion—with reference 
both to your community and to your person. These 
books may be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. §. Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington a5, D.C. 


NEGRO. Negroes may take yraduate profesional 
courses at the University of Tennessee. This ruling 
of the Attorney General of Tennessee on September 
27, says a United Press dispatch, “cracked the deep 
South's solid front against mixed education.” The 
ruling approved admission of § Negroes to the state 
university because they could not get the kind of 
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advanced training they wanted at state supported 
Negro colleges the South's first 
voluntary with the Federal Supreme 
and Okla 


Attorney 


This action was 
complance 
Courts rulings in the Missouri, Texas 
The 


strife and turmenl 


homa University cases General 


warned that would follow the 


letting down of the bars,” and assailed “outside in 


fluemes” and “Negro demands” His decision did not 


rule on the eligibility of Negroes to become under 


graduates at the University of In other 
Federal 


court ordered the Virginia Graduate Law Shawl to 


I ennesmee 


Southern states these events occurred 
accept a Nevro apply ant. Four Negroes entered suit 
for entrance to the Law School of the University of 
North Carolina. And in Louisiana a Negro has ap 
plied for a Federal injunction to enter the Louisiana 
law School While the 


he was 


State University Attorney 


General of Tennessee bowing to the 


inevitable the Governor of asserted that 


the US. does not have enough troops or police to 
enforce a court order for Negroes and whites to sit 
in the same classes. Let readers decide for themacives 
which of these two men can read the handwriting on 


the wall 


SCREENING LEADERS 
pointed by an official international group such as 
the World Health 


the normality 


A panel of experts ap 


Organization should pass upon 


and adjustment of all aspirants to 
upon all 


conferences. Dr 


wlitical leadership in each nation. and 
I 


deleyates to international Otte 


Klineberg, internationally known peychologist and 


anthropolog sf made thi proposal recentiy, save 


the New York Times He thinks the plan would 


prevent men wi are maladjusted and apt to be ab 


rmal ft n grtting natronal or internati mal 


We imeiet, be that candidates tor the 


pel ¢ torce be given mental! tests, but let pol tual 


leaders grow in power unscreened light of 


rent news ut police for Dr Klinebere may 


Wes 


their pr 


hawe mack ortunate analogy west that 


nationa viaing tests that “Teen p 


camintates better 


TENT ROOK RESTRICTED 


oft ‘ aco Set 


of Edu 


taken ote 


Board 
has 


American Problems text 


the New 


he book Cur Chang 
Wor! G.avian, A A Cray 
amd Prnes ave 


been placed on the re 


wrve shelve classes tt. and may be drawn 


out by stu ’ ly when the teacher makes an as 


ugrment for pupils of non objectionable 


matter pier om newspapers to which the 


The House 


Board objected says (in part and in brief) that the 
typical newspaper is far from being impartial; that 
the bias or special interests of its owners are reflected 
on every page; that the desire to please advertisers 
may also interfere with impartial presentation of the 
news, and that the average newspaper straddies con 
troversial issues to avoid displeasing various segments 
Herold C. Hunt 
in Chicago, has requested the 
Heath and Co., of Bos 
ton, to modify the chapter dealing with the press 


of its reader audience. Dr superin 
tendent of schools 


publisher of the book, D. ¢ 


The Board's objection to the book was announced by 
President William B. Traynor, who is vice president 
and treasurer of Swift and Co. Mr. Traynor said that 
he knew from his own business experience that some 
of the book's criticism of the press was untrue and 
that other board members agreed. The Times didn't 
quote any opinions from the teachers who studied the 


book and selected it for use 


BRILLIANT PLAN 


education suggested by the Philadelphia, Pa 


\ new way to pay for public 
Cham 
ber of Commerce 


reports Washington Fducator's 


Dispatch: First, do away with the personal property 
amd gross business receipt taxes Second, levy instead 
on each person over 2) years of age a pet capita 


tax. We have an idea that should appeal to the 


Philadelphia ¢ hamber of Commerce even more: Why 


not exempt the well. to do entirely from any school 
tax, on the grounds that they have fewer children 
per capita than the poor, and send many of them to 
private schools. Then, for obvious reasons, tax the 
poor people $io per head for school support Lets 


have no pussy footing half-way measures 


OWN BACKYARD 


spent two weeks touring their State in an air-condi 


Thirty five Kansas teachers 


tioned bus the past summer, says Aansas Teacher 


The tourists visited everything from gas fields and 


salt mines to airplane plants, and Boot Hill at Dxaige 


tv. a sort of Westminster Abbey of the carly sheriffs 


gunhghters 


CRISIS EDUCATION 


snhools of New York State during the present world 


A 4 point program for the 


emergency was suggested in a recent bulletin to super 
intendents from che State Department of Public In 


struction, saves the New York Tames 1) Additional 


attention to the teaching of Amerian history, with 


emphasis om the events that have led to the present 


world situation (2) Added emphasis on mathematics 


and the sciences, especially for high school bows and 


pre ind m courses for older bows who may enter 


mi! wrvur 


Improved health examinations 


corrective work in health and phiysmecal education, and 


physical fitness programs (4) First.aid courses for 


teachers and pupils 
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PAUL S. ROSS and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


This Our Nation—From Colony to World 
Leader, by Artruur C. Bininc, Asa E 
Martin, and Morris Woire. New York: 
Newson & Co., 1950. 762 pages, $3.80. 
One of the great problems of American socicty 

today is to bring a closer realization to her youth 

of the significant leadership of the United States 
in its position as the helmsman of the world's ship 
of state. The early beginnings of, the steps toward, 
and the present-day trends of this tremendous re 
sponsibility, which is the heritage of the citizens 
of tomorrow, is clearly presented in this text. The 
authors use unique methods in their attempts to 
stimulate the ever searching, socially conscious stu 
dent. This is accomplished by the use of various 
meaningful learning aids found at the close of cach 
chapter 

The highlight of the book is the unit on Great 

American Documents, which will prove invaluable 

in the study of the development of democracy 
Many of the “check” questions would have been 

more applicable to study if they had measured up 
to the high standard of the authors’ enthusiastic 
content. However, this should not be too detri 
mental to the teacher and student, while they are 
reliving our nation’s history through the pages of 
this excellent addition to the world-minded pro 
gram of social studics 

Guy H. 

High School 

Port Jervis, N. Y 


English for Today—Grades gre, by MARTHA 

Gray and Crarence W. Hacn. Chicago 

}. B. Lippincott Co., 1950. Books for 

Grades g11, each 560 pages; Grade 12, 

578 pages. Grade 9, $2; Grade 10, $2.08; 

erade 11, $2.16; Grade 12, $2.24. 

This series of books approaches the teaching of 
English through four means of communication 
speaking, writing, listening, and reading. The first 
two books in the series stress the acquisition of in 
formation and skills, while the latter two stress the 
application of information and skills. Anowing Your 
School, Knowng Yourself, Knowing How to Think 
and Anowing Your Future are respectively the 
themes around which the series is built. Special 
sections are devoted to motion pictures, radio and 
television, newspaper reading, and a magazine unit 


Grammar and the mechanics of oral and written 


English, which are treated as functional, are pre 
sented through the series wherever the need 
for a particular skill arises. In cach book a 
special section, “Grammar and Usage Handbook,” 
provides for diagnostic testing, for drill, and for 
individual assignments 

Among the many excelient chapters are those 
dealing with the use of the library; the development 
of a working vocabulary of increasing effectiveness; 
the enjoyment and appreciation of poetry, the 
proper control of the voice; and parliamentary pro 
cedure. Since working together is so important, it 
would seem advisable to have included club or 
ganization and the beginnings of parliamentary 
procedure in the ninth grade book. It is to be hoped 
that the manual which is to accompany the set 
will present definite information on working to 
gether in groups 

Varied types of assignments, plentifully suggested, 
provide for the enrichment of expenence on differ 
ing ability levels. The books themselves may be 
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weed as a series oF individually. Sections of any book 
may be weed out of sequence without impairing 


they value. Pertinent illustrations and cartoons 


add to the interest of the very worthwhile new 
Many M. Botano 
High Schoo! 


Ridgefield, Conn 


The Making of Modern America, by Leon 
H. and Howargp B. Wiper. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950. 751 
+ pages, $4.56 
The finding of a mitable textbook, which vividly 

portrays history in this modern world, is an ever 

present problem in social studies. The authors of 

The Making of Modern 


need im their new teal 


America have filled this 
Their refreshing approach 


tan not help but #imulate high sudents 


dewre for a deeper understanding of this nation's 


problems, past and present 


Profusely illustrated throughout with attractive 


piktures and meaningful maps, this book will pro 
vide many pleasant hours for both the student and 
the teacher 

The text might carry even greater force if the 


factual material was lew exhaustive, for then it 


The House 


would be more meaningful to the average high 
student 

A feature which will make this book of utmost 
value in the understanding of our way of govern 
ment is the unusual and enlightening section on the 
integration of local, state, and federal agencies. The 
handling of postwar problems, the assumption of 
leadership in the United Nations, 
the ever-increasing pressure of politics are all 


United States 


handled expertly 
Guy H. 
High School 
Port Jervis, N.Y 


Instructional Supervision, by 1 
Mextonior. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com 
pany, 1950. 485 pages, $4.50 
Instructional Supervision is described as a “guide 

to modern practice.” Fundamental principles, briefly 

but clearly stated, present a comprehensive overview 

of instructional supervision and are applied in a 

number of practical illustrations (case histories) 

which deal with problems of both clementary and 
secondary supervisors in rural communitics, in 
villages, and in cities 

The illustrations of 


book 


different from other books previously published in 


practice make this 


programs 
Iwo types of material are presented 
if the basse lactors whech make 
an appraisal of 
la tate sound curreulum work 
slum program 


m of varus types 


because it focuses attention 
th 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL and Associates 


A combination of sound principles and descriptions of actual curriculum practice, this 
book w help meet the very real need for incisive appraisal and analysis of curriculum 


The first five chapters are devoted to a discussion 
urrxulum impr wemecnt owe ntial m 
currxulum programs a consideration of the administrative provisions cle 
and a list of general criteria for the evaluation 
The remaining chapters present nine reports of actual curriculum 


ime is expecially suitable for use in workshops and other inservice education 
proce ures 
book stimulating for use im classes 


hable 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 
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the field of supervision. Each illustration is organ 
ived into four distinct sections: first, “The Setting,” 
describing the general conditions of the particular 
problem; second, “The Problem,” giving a detailed 
third, “The Project,” showing 
the applications of the principles toward the solu 
tion; and, fourth, “The Appraisal,” evaluating the 
procedures in light of the principles employed. No 
attempt has been made to cite illustrations which 
were wholly both strengths and weak. 
nesses being revealed in a variety of settings and 
circumstances. 

Teachers as well as supervisors should find this 
book to be of great practical value as well as 
sumulating reading. It is devoted to an understand 
ing of what supervision is and does and how it can 


statement of same; 


idealistic 


be effectively utilized for the improvement of learn 
ing experiences of pupils and teachers 
S. Ross 


Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, 
1950 Yearbook of the AssOciATION FoR 
SUPERVISION and DerveLop- 
MENT of National Education Association. 
Washington, D. C.: The Association, 
1950. 320 pages, $4. 


This yearbook serves as a needed replacement 


18s 


and expansion of the 1qgo volume, Mental Health 
in the Classroom, now out of print. Its primary 
focus is on the development of normal children, 
without much emphasis on deviates 

It has three main divisions. Part One reviews 
and synthesizes some of the more important gen 
cralizations about behavior and development. It 
brings out the point that since cach different kind 
of group in American society has different expec 
tations for its children, these children truly bring 
their family and home background to school. The 
influence of the peer group on a child's attitudes 
and development is also stressed. Since there are dif 
ferences among children in energy output, body 
build, and physical growth patterns, as well as in 
their hereditary and environmental factors, the au 
thors point out the need for recognizing the con 
tribution of all of these to the development of 
the individual. A valuable table of developmental 
tasks at five stages of development is included 

Part 
ing the child, such as encouraging the child's spon 


Two deals with effective ways of motivat 


taneous interests, furnishing him with appropriate 
models with which to identify, allowing and en 
couraging participation in shared child adult a 
tivities, and using rewards and punishments which 


reinforce the child's intrinsic motivations 


Forms A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, now available 


Schools that have used Forms A and B of The Survey Test of the DIAGNOSTIC 
READING TESTS may now order other forms as needed to continue their programs. 
Economical of time, easy to give and score, useful in planning remedial work, and 
moderate in cost, The Survey Test for these reasons was selected by the Reader's 
Digest Educational Service, Inc., for its testing program covering 900,000 high-school 
and college students again this school year. Order a specimen copy today. 


For grades 7-12 and Ist college year: 


THE SURVEY TEST 
(of the mal Tests) 


. For assaying skills in Rate, Comprehension, and Vocabulary 
For screening purposes in entrance testing 
. For prediction of college success 
For sectioning classes in English, etc. 
. For individualizing instruction and assignments 
. For selection of individuals and groups for remedial work 
. For testing results of remedial work 
Specimen copy of The Survey Test, We 

Specimen set of complete battery of Diagnostic Reading Tests, $3.15 
Te order quantities, or a specimen copy of The Survey Test, or a specimen set of the total 
battery, or for information on The Diagnostic Reading Tests, write to Dr. Frances Triggs, 


Chairman, THE COMMITTEE ON DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS, INC., Kingscote Apt. 
3G, 419 W. 119th St.. New York 27, N.Y. 
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MON PREMIER CAHIER 
A Drill Book in First Year French 


Vice Principal, Francis Parkman School, 
Boston 


This new drill book of forty exercises in 
first year French, is based upon representa 
tive courses of study and fitted to the needs 
of teachers and pupils. Each exercise con 
cerns a single item of French grammar and 
contains suffiirent material to meet the in 
dividual differences of various classes. There 
are occasional cumulative pages upon pre 


vious drills 


MON PRE MIER CAHIER arranged “ 
as tO suggest an economy of time and ma 
terial, provides busy teachers with correct 
and useful drills, and enables pupils by fre 
quent drills to master the beginnings of 
French grammar. This drill book may be 


used with any standard text 


Among the drills included are the follow 
ing? L’ Article Défini, L’Article Indefini, Les 
Articles Contractés, Les Personnes, Posses 
sion, Le Partitif, Le Partial au Négwatl, Le 
Temps, Les Saisons, Avou Btre, Les Adjec 
tifs, Le Pluriel, Les Nombres, La Date, Les 
Adjyectifs Démonstratifs, Les Adjectifs Inter 
rogatifls, Verbes, Les Pronoms, Les Adverbs 
Les Prépositions, La Ville, La Géograhie de 
la France, Les Pays et les Habitants, Les Pro 
fessions et les Métiers, ete 


Send for an examination copy today and 


you will soon want to order for your «'ass 


{pproved for use in Boston Schools 


Pre. 4 ents, discount on class orders 


The Palmer Company 


170 Atlant« Ave. Boston 10. Mans 
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In writing advertisers Please mention Cizaai~c House 


Part Three contains some very helpiul descrip 
ions and “how-to-do” explanations of some of the 
more effective techniques to be used in the clas 
room in knowing and understanding the child and 
his relationships to his group. The anecdotal record, 
smciometric techniques, and the use of the socio 
drama are well illustrated and explained. How a 
teacher can be effective in listening to and talking 
with a child and his parents is clarihed. Encourag 
ing a child's expression through his creative prod 
ucts, atlaining greater profmiency im the use of 
group dynamics. and use of non directive techniques 
in counseling with children are also quite well ex 
plained 

Hyoe, Chief 

Division of Educational Research 
State Board of Education 

Concord, N. H 


Practical School Administration, by Apert 
J. Huceerr. Champaign, IL: The Gar 
rard Press, 1950. 28% pages, $4 
The best feature of this book is its stress on 

the practical side of managing. operating, and ad 

ministering a sxhool system in small communitics 

Most of the problems met by sxhool administrators 

such as xhool imances, extracurricular activities, in 

struction, public relations, pupil control, and many 
others, are dixusseed in this book with unusual 
clarity They are presented in a straightlorward 
manner as they cvist in most «xhool systems. The 
author tells how he has coped with most of these 
problems during his career as a school ofhcial and 
also offers other common sense solutions. Most of 
the principles that he wishes to convey to readers 
are illustrated by his own experiences The style 
of writing makes for casy reading, and while ut is 
erious, the reader can be assured of several good 
laughs 
While the book does not show extensive research 

it should be on the reading list of beginning oF 
prospective administrators Even experienced ad 
ministrators in both large and small school systems 
will find and enjoy some interesting slants on school 
problems in the book 

Manoy, Prin 

High School 

Hinton, W. Va 


Pamphlets Received 


Handbook for Group Development—A_ Practical 
Guide for Training in Inter Personal Relations 
by Ronatp Levy and Rega Osten. Chicago 
Socionomic Research Associates, 1950. Order from 
Ronald Levy, Roosevelt College. 93 pages, $: 50 
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Just Published 


—exclusively for professional specialists: 


Counselors And teachers of 
School Psychologists Sex Education 
Class Advisors Family Living 
Guidance Specialists Boy-Girl Relations 


SEX EDUCATION 
AS HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Guide book on Content and Methods 
By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Associate Professor of Family Life Education 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 


FORMERLY: Director of the Association for Family Living, Chicago, Ill Senior Spe 
calist in Health Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washing*on, D.C . Head of 
Division of Guidance, College of Education, University of Oklahoma Chairman of 


National Commuttee on Education for Marriage and Family Life in the Schools of the 
National Council on Family Relations 


CONTENTS 


Part 1. Evidence of Need and Results 14. Building Support for the Program 
1. A Concept of Sex 15. Teacher Qualifications, Preparation, and 
2. Evidence of the Need for Sex Educatioa Education 
4. The Evidence Mounts 16. Launching the Program 
4 Sex Education is Practicable 17. Methods of Initiating and Directing 
: Class Discusson 
Part Ul. Philosophy and Objectives 18. Techniques and Procedures of Individ- 
5. The Scope of Sex Education val Counseling 
6. The Basic Principles of Sex Education 19. Appraising a Program of Sex Education 
7. Objectives in Sex Education for the Pre- 
adolescent Part V. Content and Materials im Sex 
8. Objectives in Sex Education for Ado- Ed scation 
lescent and Older Youth 20. The Contribution of the Elementary 
Part U1 Insitiutional Relationships School 


21. The Contribution of the High-School 
Subjects 

Hilustrations of Integrative Procedure 

23. Courses in Marriage and Family Rela 


9. The School in Sex Education 
The Home in Sex Education 
l The Church in Sex Education 
12. Community Resources in Sex Education 


tons 
Part IV. Methods im Sex Education 24. The College and Sex Education 
13. Approaches to Sex Education 25. Teaching Aids in Sex Education 


Net prof. price $3.60—10 day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


In writing advertisers please mention Cisamine Hous 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The November Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in Tue Crearinc House for November. 


There was still insufficient time for these 
counselors to give day today attention to large 
numbers of bove and girls, Heace, it was decided to 
make our counselors resource people and our class 
room teachers counselors for wmall groups over a 
four year peril. Raymond L. Collins, p. iga 


The usual practice is to stack the [professional] 
magazines in the principal's office or in the school 
library. How to stimulate teachers reading of these 
periaticals is the problem.—/romg Flinker, p. 195 


The book store was opened shortly after the Book 
Pair was held. The store is operated by students 
umder the supervision of a teacher, and is proving 
to be «a successful innovation within the school 


Samuel Schiff p 


Industrial arts begins at the clementary level in 
the Cleweland Publ Schools We are giving an 
opportunity fo all bove and some girls to become 
acquainted with amd participate in some of the in 
dustrial processes which make ours the greatest 
manufacturing country in the work! frank 


Moore p ae 


The «claws is then divided into groups on an 


interest bass Teachers sometimes ask, “What 


do you have groups do?” Actually, there are so 
many things that they can do that there is never 
enough time in a quarter for the possibilities to 
be exhausted —Norman H. Naas, p. 148 


Only the high school principal can make a suc 
cessful effort for sxhool-wide improvement in the 
language experiences of all sudents.—frank M 
Durkee, 


Mrs. Snite has an odd theory. Site feels the 
teacher, in many wavs, is better educated than the 
students, and if the children were to pay attention, 
even with a little persuasion if necessary, they could 
learn quite a bit. — William Plutie, p. 


Surely the teachers in the Old Lyme High School 
had read learned articles on marking and grading 
aml examined critically the many collections of 
excellent forms for reporting now in use. But which 
would best serve the local need, and which had 
any chance of acceptance in the community? Willis 


Umberger, p. 162 


Yes, we've found these occasional radio broad 
casts of real value in promoting school spirit 
Rut above all our annual shows have given us an 
additional opportunity to “sell ourselves.”~— James 
M. Lynch, Jr p. 166 


Articles featured in the November Clearing House 


Manhasset Plan Frees Teachers to Do More for Pupils 


Moti iting Professional Reading 


Math by Radio: A Teaching Aid in Cleveland 

Book Fau, Week, Store: Activities Enrich Reading 
Industrial Arts: Keeping the Program Upto Date 
Group Work: Popular Feature of Social Living Course 
Competence in English: An Articulation Plan 


Careers Day: Communnty Planned 


Low Ability Class) Problem for New English Teachers 


The Odd wv of Mrs. Snute 
Refining the Report Card at Old Lyme 
Show. It's Fun and Profiu for Vail 


Prom Maen Event of the Term at Washington High 


Latin Real Atoms vs. Doubtful Trimmings 


Ypan sh Fiesta An Intercultural Get Together 


The Ordeal and the Re moaltation 


Photography in a Vocanuional School 


Raymond L. Collms 141 
Irving Flinker 145 
Herschel E. Grime 147 
Samuel Schiff 

Frank C. Moore 142 
Norman H. Naas 147 
Frank M. Durkee 149 
John C. Fry and the Faculty 15% 
Donald E. Smith 157 
William Plutte 160 

Wills H. Umberger 162 
James M. Lynch, Jr. 165 
Louse Edna Goeden 167 
Hazel M. Toliver 170 
Daisy Curry 173% 


Aaron Goff 175 
Joseph J. Messina 177 
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How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


How to Use Parliamentary Procedure [] How to Use the World Almanac 


How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


How to Use an Encyclopedia 

How to Make an Honest Report 

How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Use an Atlas 

How to Do Committee Work 

How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


[) Hew to Use the Library Card Catalog 
[) Hew to Use an Index 


[) Hew to Locate References on a Topic 
[) Hew to Read a Graph 


[) Hew to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 

[] Hew to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 

oO er? Outline Social-Studies Mate- 


C) Hew to Prepare a Good Report 
[) Hew to Give an Oral Report 
C) Hew to Make a Written Report 


now in its 7th printing 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the widely used text. 
book for pupils that allows teachers to make more ef6- 
cient use of their time in bringing pupils quickly to « 
point of competence in the 20 basic socialctudies 
skills 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skille that will improve their daily 
social studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another's work with the Individual Sel/-Testing 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on cach of the 20 skills. 


30-day approval—List price $1.75 ——— 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys Be each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have « new talking point in the community. You 
can say with price that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can sey it at P.T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticiem 
of the echools arises. The cost? A classroom «et of 
books, which can be used by a different class cach 
hour, is only $31.50. 

Order « copy for each of the social studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their persona! copies 
while a quantity order for the pupils is being con- 
sidered 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 


In writing advertisers please mention Citasinc House 
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— News — 


COMMERCIAL: Office Etiquetie is a one and 
one half reel black and white seund film produced 
Wilmette, Til. 
The fim shows 


by Encyclopacdia Britannica Films 
business courses 

pews” in 
depicts proper behavior in a business office 


for high school 
and 
The 
action of the film concerns the progress of a young 
girl in her first job 


various types of action 


TEACHING 
project of the 
Board of 
lending library of almost 


TAPES “Tapes for 
University of Minnesota and 


Teaching.” a 
the 
State Education of Minnesota, has a 
700 tape recorded edu 
cational radio programs which teachers anywhere in 
the 


postage During the summer of igo, says the New 


5. may borrow without charge except for 


York Times, ¢.900 recordings were sent to teachers 


in 99 states. The carefully selected programs in 


pre 
Amer 


clude such subjects as mental health, wientific 
gress, autobiographies of famous Americans 
ican folklore, and dramatic and musical selections 
Purpose of the project is to permit use of good radio 
the time they are 


needed instead of at the time they are broadcast 


programs in the classroom at 


Information on the recordings may be obtained 


from 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


“Tapes for Teaching.” School of Education, 
Minn 
SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS: “Current Science Fea 


tures” is a new series of ¢ full-length, biack.and 
white filmstrips issued by Popular Science Publish 
ing Co., New York, N. Y., based upon timely feature 
articles on science in Popular Monthly 
The strips, produced for juniot- and senior-high 
school classes and clubs, are The Science of Auto 
Safety, Making Energy Help Mankind, 


Controlling Fire and How Television Works 


Scrence 


Atomu 


FAMILY Canadian film award 
is being distributed exclusively in the US 
by the Text Film Department of McGraw-Hill 
Book Co, New York, N.Y. The film is a 16mm, 


$i: minute sound motion picture produced by the 


Family Circles, 


winner 


National Film Board of Canada. In dramatic epi 
sodes the film shows both positive and negative 
aspects of the home-school relationship and the 
mutual responsibilities of each for providing the 
The film 


guidance 


proper educational training for children 
is intended for teachers and 


people. and PTA groups 


parents, 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
USEFUL AND ond REPRINTS 
for teachers of the sciences and mathematics 


WHAT IS SCIENTIFIC METHOD? . 


THE MATHEMATICS OF GAMBLING 


ATOMIC ENERGY; A ecience assembly lecture, illustrated _. 
ATOMIC ENERGY, A play in three scenes .. 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS FROM ATOMIC SCIENCE 
SOME WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMISTRY, 48 pp. 
RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES, «a science assembly lecture . 
WONDERS OF SCIENCE, a ecientific assembly program 


COMPUTATIONS WITH APPROXIMATE NUMBERS 


MOTION PICTURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (1949) 

NEW EMPHASES IN MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, bibliographies (1949) 
A STUDENT'S APPROACH TO MECHANICS 

yours OPENS THE DOOR TO CANCER CONTROL, Didliographies (1949) 


Payment must accompany orders for reprints 


SCHOOL SCIENCK AND MATHEMATICS 
P.O. Bex 408, Oak Park, 


TT 


in writing advertisers 


please mention House 
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AERO PLASTIC RELIEF MAP 


THE NEW, FULL-COLOR, THREE-DIMENSIONAL MAP 


Vinyl plastic, durable, 
SIZE: 64 x 40 inches WEIGHT: 2% pounds MATERIAL: waterproof, washable, 


non-inflammable 
HORIZONTAL SCALE: 1.5,125,000, or 1" = 50 miles 
VERTICAL EXAGGERATION: 20 wo | 
CITIES: Approximately 2,000 cities are shown. 
RIVERS AND LAKES: ow rivers and tributaries, depicting entire U. S. drainage system, 


plus several thousand lakes and reservoirs, are shown 


NATIONAL PARKS: 300 national parks and monuments 


MOUNTAINS: About 200 mountain ranges and their prominent peaks are shown 


COLORS: Map is lithographed in 11 brilliant colors to ®@ $00 ft—dark grees 
emphasize features light blue and dark $001,000 f.—light green 
blue for rivers and oceans, red for state boundar- — 2,000 &.—cherwouss 

8,000 ft grees 
res, black for place names and grid lines. Eleva- 8.000-6.000 ft + 
prac 
tions are depicted by the following gradient 5,000-7,000 f%—light peach 
taunts Over 7,000 ft. —levender 


PRICE $37.50 F.O.B. Philadelphia, Pa. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
809-811 North 19th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


im writing advertisers please mention Cisasinc House 
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The House 


GETTING BIGGER 
GETTING BETTER 
ALL THE TIME 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


* If you are @ counselor, 
personnel worker, school 
administrator . . . if your 
job to you is @ chance to 
do bigger end better 
things—increase your 
chances by subscribing to 
OCCUPATIONS. 


$4.50 @ year $5.00 foreign 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1424 Suteenth Street, NW 


Washington 6, D.C. 


HEALTH FILMSTRIPS: “Health Adventures 
is a series of g fimstrips issued by the Jam Handy 
Organization for the junior high shool grades 
The 4 strips in “Part I—The Head,” deal with the 
structure and health problems of teeth, eves, cars, 
and nose and throat. In “Part The Boxy,” the 
5 rips cover the structure, use, and care of the skin, 
the digestive system, bones and muscles, and heart 
and lungs, and the problems of sleep and rest 


SPEECH: Speech: Using Your Voice is the fourth 
tithe im the series of speech training films issued by 
Young America Films, New York, N. Y. It is a one 
reel 16mm bilack.and-white sound film directed at 
the problem of common speech or voice faults in 
both formal and informal speaking, showing how 
to make the most of one's voice in everyday life 
situations. The film is for high-school clames and 
older groups. Other titles in the series are: Speech 
Stage Fright and What to Do About It, Speech 
Platform Posture and Appearance, and Speech The 
Function of Gestures 


MOVIE FILMSTRIPS. Broken Arrow and The 
Titan are the first two filmstrips in an experimental 
series which has been launched by Films Incorpo 
rated, New York, N.Y. In this new kind of filmetrip 
series, the purpose is to digest the significant histori 
cal, social, and cultural values of selected entertain 
ment moving pictures, Broken Arrow is a iio frame 
strip which uses scenes from the Twentieth Century 
Fox film of the same name to show the life of 
Indians and their problems in contact with the 
white man. The strip is suitable for use in the 
junior high grades and high-school social studies 
clases. The Titan is an frame sirup which draws 
upon the moving picture The Titan, to present the 
«xulpture and paintings of Michaclaneclo. This 


strip is suitable for high school art clases 


CYRANO STRIP FREE: “The first educational 
filmstrip to be presented gratis to schools and col 
leges by a Hollywood studio” is announced by 
United Artists. In other words, as a promotion stunt 
for Cyrano de Bergerac, starring Jose Ferrer and 
Mala Powers, United Artists is offering a free strip 


of some so frames with su perim posed 


captions 
drawing upon the film to provide visual materials 
for “classes in literature, drama, history, art, coguume 
deugn, ot guide for teachers accompanies the 
strip. The first printing of the strip will be 2400 
copies, and an additional batch may be pr xiuced 
if sxhools show suffcient response. Requests for 
the strip should be sent to Educational Director 
Kramer Productions, y2q Seventh Ave. New York 


in writmg advertisers please mention Cisanine House 
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Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


Any person who is interested in the field of mathematics is invited to apply tor 
membership in the Council which has for its object the advancement of mat ucs 
teaching at all levels of instruction. Its activities include 


1. The publication of The Mathematics Teacher which appears monthly except in 
June, July, August, and September. The annual membership dues of $3.00 for individuals 
include a ome year's subscription to The Mathematics Teacher beginning with the issue 
you may designate. The subscription price to others (I braries, schools, colleges, etc.) is 
$5.00 per year. Canada, 25¢ additional ; foreign, 50¢ additional. 


2. The publication of yearbooks. The only available yearbooks at present are 
The Third: Selected Topics in Teaching Mathematics 
The Fourth: Significant Chenges and Trends in the Teaching of Mathematics 
Throughout the World Suce 1910 
The Sixth: Mathematics in Modern Life 
The Eighth: The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools 
The Fourteenth: The Traming of Mathematics Teachers of Secondary Schools 
The Fifteenth: The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Education 
The Sixteenth: Arithmetic m General Education 
The Eighteenth: Multi-Sensory Aids m Teaching Mathematics 
The Nineteenth Surveying /nstruments—Thew History and Classroom Use 
The Twentieth: The Metric System of Weights and Measures 


These may be obtained for $3 cach, postpaid. Send orders and checks directly te Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York 27, New York 


3. The conducting of research through committees on problems at all levels of mstruc- 
tion. One recent report is entitled “Guidance Pamphiet in Mathematics.” Copies may be 
obtained for 2S¢ each or 10¢ eack if ordered in lots of ten or more. Send orders and 
remittance to The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C 


4 Cooperation with over forty affiliated groups which average three or four meetings 
annually. If there is one in your area, be sure to jouw it 


5. Holding at least four conventions annually Watch The Mathematws Teacher for 
dates and locations 


lf you ere mot a member, fill out the application blank below (er a copy of it) today 
and join with thousands of other mathematics teachers who are members of the only 
t .! orgamization devoted solely to the onterests of mathematics teachers in Elementary 
1 Secondary Schools, Junior Colleges and Teacher Education 
lf you ore a member, will you tell others, who are not members, of the work of the 
National Council and make the application blank below (or a copy of it) available to 
them for their use’ 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


| hereby apply for membership in The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. I 
enclose $3.0 r my dues and would like to have my subscripuon to The Mathematics 
gin with the . issue. (If this is a renewal, please indicate.) 


month, year 


i eacher be 


Name (Please print) 


Mr, Mra, Miss 
check one First Name Leas ‘Name 


Scheel Address 


lastitutes Cy State or Province 


Home Address 


Street No Zane No. Stace @ Province 

Place an X in front of the address to which The Mathematics Teacher is to be sent 
Please check the school classification of your present teaching position 

Fiem: ( ) Jr. HS.; ( ) HS: +) Je. Cols ( ( ) Tehe. Educ; 
( ) Supervision; Other and place checks above 

e grade(s) and subject(s) you are teaching this year 

K 1.2.3.4, 5.6, 7, & 9 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, others Arith, Gen 
Math 1, Gen Math II, Alg I, Alg IL, P! Geom, Sol Geom, Trig, Col Alg, Others 


This application and your remittance should he sent to The National 
{ Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 


fm writing edvertiers please mention Cassmine House 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together" 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaden 
m the field of democratic group ectrvities. 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program fer 
each weet of the school year. 


CLASS and re 
CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suc- 

cesstul gudence of school groups. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Seggestions for finene- 
img student functons. 


ATHLETICS—News end on lete developments 
m imtremure! and interscholestc sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bete question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS— instructions end aids in the 
directing of schoo! clubs of all types. 


HOME ROOMS—ideas end piens for educetive 
home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyelty end school 


duction of school newspaper end yearbook 


PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions fer edu- 
cative and wholesome sociel ectrvrbes. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 
development of student sense of responubulity. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 
ment, point systems, ete. 


Each month Schoo! Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.00 
Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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